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Klabund (Alfred Henschke, 1891-1928): A Critical 
Bibliography 


By WoLFrGaNnG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


Nobody would want to claim for Klabund a dominant place in the 
history of modern German literature, despite the great popularity 
he once enjoyed with the German reading public. His fame outlived 
him by a few years only; his work fell victim to Nazism as did that 
of all writers who had been progressive or worse ; and after the turn 
of the tide it did not immediately re-emerge from the oblivion to 
which it had been condemned. It has become clear by now that Kla- 
bund’s thinking and writing were deeply conditioned by the cultural 
climate of his environment. The growth that we can detect in his 
work is—apart from the mere acquisition and development of new 
skills—a reflection of the social changes from 1910 to 1928. Many 
of his pieces of prose, drama, or poetry have retained their parti- 
eular charm, but they have somehow lost their urgency. We have the 
suspicion that the power that once was attributed to them was in 
reality nothing but speed and nervous energy. Perhaps Klabund did 
not live long enough to mature fully as a writer; perhaps the pres- 
sure under which he lived prevented full growth of his creative capac- 
ities. At any rate, the breathlessness with which he tried to out-write 
death has left its mark on almost all of his works. Klabund had to 
spend, at least intermittently, most of his years of adolescence and 
maturity in sanitoriums as a tubercular; and he knew early that his 
days were numbered. We have to marvel at the productivity and 
versatility of the man, and the time may come when we will want to 
revaluate his achievements and to reassemble his widely scattered 
works, 

The following critical bibliography wishes to clarify the chronol- 
ogy of these works and to identify descriptively the individual pub- 
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lieations. To this end, all pertinent bibliographies, notably the 
Deutsche Bibliographie' (which proved to be very unreliable), have 
been consulted ; and the references to previous publications in the 
appendices of many of Klabund’s books have been checked. In a few 
instances, these references could not be definitely verified (see 
##77-80) ; on the other hand, items that could not be checked because 
they were not available in American libraries, but for the existence 
of which there was sufficient proof, have been marked ‘‘*’’. In the 
ease of rare editions the names of the libraries drawn upon have 
been added. A particular problem was posed by the many pieces of 
shorter prose, often enough of uneven value, which have been pub- 
lished by Klabund and, after his death, by his publishers in various 
combinations and sequences. In order to identify them at least briet- 
ly, they were listed with each book entry in which they oceur. It is 
only to be regretted that the same or a similar method of identifi- 
cation could not be applied, for obvious reasons, to Klabund’s vol- 
umes of poetry. His poetry will have to be sifted by the future erit- 
ical editor of his works. It was equally impossible to trace Klabund’s 
frequent contributions to periodicals and anthologies, but it may be 
assumed that as careful a caretaker of his own property as Klabund 
undoubtedly was will have seen to it that they were reprinted in one, 
if not several, of his books.? This will be another task awaiting the 
critical editor. As to the literature on Klabund, very few appraisals 
of the poet reveal a really comprehensive view of his life’s work; 
most of them do not even get beyond a naive journalistic emotional- 
ism ; this bibliography, therefore, dispenses with them. 

A critical bibliography affords a clear picture of a poet’s creative 
development, provided the reader knows how to make the best use 
of it. It presupposes a-certain familiarity with his works. In the case 
of Klabund, it will be able to answer a great many questions, suth 
as whether he should be considered an Impressionist or an Expres- 
sionist. With some justification we may eall the episodie quality of 


1 Referred to as DB in the text of the bibliography. 

2 Such contributions will be found, among other places, in: Chorus eroticus, 
Neue deutsche Liebesgedichte (ed. Karl Lerbs); Das junge Deutschland, 
Monatsschrift fiir Theater und Literatur, Berlin; Kriegsgedichte (ed. Heynen), 
Berlin, 1918; Neue Biicherschau, Roland Verlag, Miinchen, 1916ff.; Neue 
Kriegsgedichte, Berlin; Revolution (ed. Hans Leybold), Miinchen; Der Revolu- 
tionir (ed. Moritz Lederer), Mannheim-Charlottenburg; Das schiefe Podium 
(ed. Wengg), Berlin, 1922; Die Weltbiihne (ed. S. Jacobsohn), Charlotten 
burg, and, no doubt, in Die Aktion (ed. Pfemfert), Berlin, and Pan (ed. Alfred 
Kerr), Berlin. 
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much of his writing ‘‘impressionistic,’’ and the density of his prose 
style, especially in his major ‘‘short novels,’’ ‘‘expressionistic.’’ 
There was a great deal in both Impressionism and Expressionism 
that attracted him and that he consequently adapted to his needs. 
He was too sensitive to atmospheric conditions, even of a cultural 
kind, to have remained indifferent to the literary fashions and ex- 
perimentations of his day. Two factors of a very different nature, 
however, seem to have determined his creative efforts more deeply : 
his fascination for journalism and his keen interest in literary his- 
tory—in World Literature in the best sense of the word. Klabund 
practiced journalism all his life long, and he never ceased to study 
literary phenomena of all kinds. Thus he kept in close contact with 
the intellectual as well as the social and political life around him, 
and he lent his voice readily to every cause that seemed worth his 
while. He interpreted, adapted, and edited significant works of all 
literatures, and in this respect he stands clearly in the tradition of 
Goethe’s concept of ‘‘World Literature’’; his editorial activities 
often benefited from his journalistic talents, the more so since he 
had to rely heavily on both to make a living. 

Indeed, Klabund was a journalist at heart, and hence a favorite 
with all journalists after him. He had the facility of expressing him- 
self easily and gracefully, but also the gift for marketing his prod- 
ucts successfully. It certainly is amusing to watch how cleverly he 
used his budding popularity in 1920/1 to get out many of his older 
manuscripts that apparently, and often for good reasons, had not 
caught the fancy of any publisher before (see ¢#30, 31, 32, 40 below). 
He came early into the good graces of one of the foremost promoters 
of young talents in Germany, Alfred Kerr. A journalist has to work 
fast, he has to ‘‘ produce’’; rarely does he have the time to let his har- 
vest ripen slowly. On the literary and creative level, journalism works 
with techniques closely related to Impressionism—at least it did in 
the post-impressionist era. Both could be blended so as to become un- 
distinguishable. Klabund’s tendency in this direction was undoubt- 
edly intensified by the tuberculosis which he had contracted at an 
early age. Death was forever around the corner, a possibility to be 
taken into account, and his pen had to catch up with it. Hence his 
predilection for shorter literary forms: the novelette, the anecdote, 
the sketch, the short poem. Even his preference for Oriental poetry 
may at least in part be explained by his love for terse diction in lyric 
poetry (Omar Kayyam). 
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If we try to visualize the young Klabund growing to maturity in 
his small provincial town of Crossen on the Oder (and Frankfurt on 
the Oder), we can get a fairly accurate picture of him; and this 
picture will not change noticeably in his later years. We see a gifted 
young man, deeply interested in literature and the arts, full of am- 
bition for a literary career: the typical young intellectual at odds 
with his prosaic surroundings, resenting the narrow conventionalism 
that hemmed him in. There was that restlessness in him which in- 
variably is the mark of the adolescent writer, a blind groping for 
better and higher forms of life, but still confined to the obvious and 
traditional, and certainly as yet without any trace of real superior- 
ity, let alone originality. Most of those who were later to fill the 
pages of histories of modern German literature (Soergel et al.) 
started in the same fashion. How derivative Klabund’s literary be- 
ginnings were can be judged from the early farce Hannibals Braut- 
fahrt (#30), as well as from most of his early poetry, which reveals 
his dependence on Heine. 

Klabund was hardly twenty-three years old at the outset of the 
first World War. The phenomenon of war as such, with all its 
cultural, social, and political ramifications, is the point of gravity 
for most of his literary successes during the first period of his life. 
He coped with it in his own way, i.e., primarily and essentially as 
a journalist and as an editor of collections and anthologies; even his 
militant pacifist poetry and his first attempts at sustained fiction 
(Moreau, the novel of a soldier) fall under this heading. Being per- 
manently disabled, he was more or less left to shift for himself dur- 
ying the war years and to engage in his own war against the war, not 
without getting, however, into serious conflicts with the police then 
and later (see $76). Inclination and fate (or predestination) pointed 
him in the same direction and made him enter into all kinds of as- 
sociations with other pacifists and progressives in search of a more 
ideal society. His intimates were from the beginning (e.g., Frank 
Wedekind) radicals and bohemians, dreamers like himself, intel- 
lectuals not tied to any national boundaries. 

But no matter how closely Klabund got involved with polities at 
times, he can at no time in his short life be identified as a political 
writer. Not polities but love is the center of his later work. Love he 
sought and worshipped in every form, and if we want to we may 
align his later concept of love with the tradition of Romanticism. 
But love was more to him than a philosophical or literary concept: 
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it was life itself. The climactic moments of love—do they not follow 
each other in an intrinsically impressionistic fashion? Love is the in- 
verse side of death, and as we know now (at least since Thomas 
Mann) deeply related to it, its antithesis but also its supplementa- 
tion. Love, therefore, was valid to him in all its aspects (as it was to 
Goethe), sensuous and spiritual, satanic and divine, sentimental and 
eynical. He found it in ‘‘Irene’’ but also in Francois Villon, in 
the old legends but also in Boccaccio, in churches but also in night- 
clubs and among prostitutes. There also remains to the end in his 
praise of love a distinet anti-bourgeois element, a desire to ‘‘épater 
le bourgeois.’’ 

Perhaps it is this later Klabund, this haunted lover, this adorer 
of beauty, cosmopolitan by choice and destiny, who will see his 
renaissance in German letters sooner or later. However uneven his 
work may be, however outdated in part, it is sincere in its message, 
and this message is not without meaning today. It is our obligation 
to see to it that it be re-assembled in a spirit of objective reverence. 


I. The works of Klabund 
A. In German 
1910 (?) 


*1. Celestina. Crossen, Verlag Zeidler. 

Short stories, set in Klabund’s native town. Probably identical with Gesam- 
melte Werke in Einzelausgaben, Vol. I: Erzdhlungen und Grotesken (see $71), 
“Vierter Kreis”: Alt-Crossener Geschichten. Ref.: Heinz Grothe, Klabund (see 
389), p. 17. 

1913 


2. Morgenrot! Klabund! Die Tage dammern! Gedichte von Kla- 


bund. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1913. Pp. 2+-70. 
2nd ed., hand-printed, 1917. *3rd ed., 1921(%) (Ref.: Kleines Klabundbuch, 


appendix; see $42). 
1914 
3. Klabunds Karussel. Schwanke von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss 
Verlag, 1914. Pp. 124. 


“Copyright 1914” (a 2nd ed. seems to have appeared the same year). 


4. Klabunds Soldatenlieder. Dachau b. Miinchen, Gelber Verlag, 
n.d. (1914). Unpaged. 
Publishing date according to DB. 16 poems. 
5. Kleines Bilderbuch vom Krieg. (Holzschnitte von Seewald.) 


Miinchen, Goltzverlag, 1914. Unpaged. 
12 poems by Klabund and 12 illustrations on opp. pages. (Copy in the Library 
of Congress.) 
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1915 


6. Das deutsche Soldatenlied, wie es heute gesungen wird. Auswahl 
von Klabund. Mit vielen Bildern von Emil Preetorius. Miinchen, 
Georg Miiller Verlag, n.d.(1915?). Pp. 14-318. (front., illus.) 

DB erroneously states: 312 pages. “Anmerkungen” and “Bibliographie des 
deutschen Soldatenliedes der Gegenwart”, pp. 301-312. Advertisements. 


7. Dumpfe Trommel und berauschtes Gong. Nachdichtungen chinesi- 
scher Kriegslyrik von Klabund. Leipzig, Insel Verlag, n.d. 
(1915). Pp. 45. 

“Geschrieben im April 1915.” “Nachwort” (references to sources), pp. 42-43. 
Re-issued as volume 183 of the Jnselbiicherei. “25. Tausend,” 1921; “31.-35. 
Tausend,” 1934. 

1916 


8. Dragoner und Husaren. Die Soldatenlieder von Klabund. Miin- 


chen, Georg Miiller Verlag, 1916. Pp. 49-+-2 (Index). 
“Nachwort,” p. 49. “Copyright 1915.” “3. Tausend,” 1916. 


9. Das dunkle Schiff. Auserlesene Sonette, Gedichte, Epigramme 
des Andreas Gryphius. Mit einem Nachwort herausgegeben von 
Klabund. Miinchen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert Mundt), 1916. 
Pp. 81. 

“Nach wort zu Gryphius,’ pp. 79-81. Later (apparently in 1921) re-issued as 

Vol. 1 of the Kleine Roland-Biicher. According to DB: “Miinchen, Berlin, Verlag 

Die Schmiede.” *3rd ed., 1921 (Ref.: Kleines Klabundbuch, appendix; see 

$42). 


10. Die Himmelsleiter. Neue Gedichte von Klabund. Berlin, E. 
Reiss Verlag, 1916. Pp. 146. 
“Die Gedichte entstanden in den Jahren 1912 bis 1916.” The poems are in- 
dividually dated in the table of contents. 2nd ed., 1917; 3rd ed., 1921(7). 


11. Der Marketenderwagen. Ein Kriegsbuch von Klabund. Berlin, 
E. Reiss Verlag, 1916. Pp. 128. 

“Geschrieben Mirz 1914 bis September 1915.” “Copyright 1916.” According 
to DB: n.d.(1915). 2nd ed., 1916. Contents: Revolution in Montevideo—I1 Santo 
Bubi— Der goldene Tod— Abschied — Der Bir— Der wohlhabende junge 
Mann — Mein Bruder erzihlte — Der Korporal — Im Russenlager — Blumentag 
in Nordfrankreich — Die schwarze Fahne — Die Briefmarke auf der Feldpost- 
karte — Der polnische Jungschiitze — Die Revolutionirin — Die Witwe Pulko 
— Bett Nr. 13 — Stammtisch — Bartholomiius und der junge Mann — Leuchtet 
Thre Uhr des Nachts? — Kleine Wanderung — Mittenwald — Herbst — Aller- 
seelen — Nachts — Der sterhende Soldat — Der Flieger — Hélderlin. (For the 
dating of some of these pieces, see $42.) 


12. Moreau. Roman eines Soldaten von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss 


Verlag, 1916. Pp. 133. 
“Umsehlag von Max Slevogt.” “Copyright 1916.” Apparently 6 editions ap- 
peared in 1916. New edition in 1921. (See also $262, 71.) 


1917 


*13. Das ideale Kabaret. Groteske Dichtungen. Miinchen, Roland 


Verlag (Dr. Albert Mundt), (19177). 
Ref.: listing in Sinngedicht (see $18). 
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14. Die Krankheit. Eine Erzaihlung von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss 
Verlag, 1917. Pp. 80. 
“Gesehrieben im Februar und Miirz 1916." 2nd to 4th editions the same vear. 
(See also $71.) 


15. Der Leierkastenmann. Volkslieder der Gegenwart aus dem 
Munde des Volkes gesammelt und hier zum erstenmal veréffent- 
licht, von Klabund. (Mit 10 kolorierten ganzseitigen Holzschnit- 
ten von Szafranski.) Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1917). Pp. 39. 


(col. front., col. plates). 
Six editions during the same year, 1917. There seems to have been a new edi- 
tion in 1930. 


16. Mohammed. Der Roman eines Propheten. (Prospero Druck, No. 


2.) Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1917). Pp. 115 (2 ills.) 
Illustrations by Max Slevogt and Hans Meid. Edition limited to 600 copies. 
(Copy in the New York Public Library.) 


. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1921. Pp. 115. 
“Copyright 1921.” Tllustrations by Max Slevogt and Hans Meid. 4 editions 
during the same year. (See also $862, 71.) 
*17. Die Schiessbude. Grotesken. Miinchen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Al- 
bert Mundt), 1917 (?). 


Ref.: listing in Sinngcdicht, see $18. 


18. Das Sinngedicht des persischen Zeltmachers. Neue Vierzeiler 


nach Omar Khayyam. Mit Buchsehmuck von Willy Orth. Miin- 
chen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert Mundt), 1917. Pp. 49. 

“Davos im September 1916.” “Copyright 1917.” Title on cover: Sinngedicht. 
“Nachwort,” pp. 47-49. “6.-10. Tausend,” 1921. Pp. 44. Subtitle in new edition 
omitted and the volume slightly shortened by discarding a few of the original 
poems. 


1918 


19. Bracke. Ein Eulenspiegelroman von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss 
Verlag, n.d. (1918). Pp. 120. 


“Geschrieben Mai 1916 bis Januar 1918.” 2nd and 3rd editions the same year. 
6th edition in 1926. 


. Berlin, Deutsche Buchgemeinschaft, 1925 (1924). Pp. 
276. 
“Neu durchgesehen August 1924.” DB gives the number of pages erroneously 
as 292. 


. Mit Kupferstichen und Handzeichnungen alter deut- 
scher Meister. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1932. Pp. 242 (illus.) 
“Volksausgabe.” “Copyright Phaidon Verlag 1932.” (See also $262, 71.) . 
*19¢e. . London, Phaidon Verlag (?), 1949. Pp, 242. 


20. Die Geisha O-sen. Geisha-Lieder nach japanischen Motiven von 
Klabund. (Kleine Roland Biicher, Nr. 2) Miinchen, Roland Ver- 
lag (Dr. Albert Mundt), 1918. Pp. 44. 

“Nachwort” (source references to individual poems), pp. 41-44. “Copyright 

1918.” “5. Tausend,” 1921; “6.-10. Tausend,” 1922 (the latter: Miinchen-Berlin, 

Verlag Die Schmiede, otherwise unchanged.) (See also $66.) 
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21. Irene, oder die Gesinnung. Ein Gesang von Klabund. Berlin, 
E. Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1918). Pp. 45. 
“Geschrieben in November und Dezember 1916.” 2nd ed. the same year. 
Number of pages in DB erroneously given as 46. 


1919 


22. Der Feueranbeter. Nachdichtungen des Hafis. (Kleine Roland 
Biicher, Nr. 12.) Miinehen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert Mundt), 
1919. Pp. 39. 

“Nachwort,” dated December 1918, p. 39. “Copyright 1919.” DB lists pub- 

lisher as: Berlin, Verlag Die Schmiede, 1919. 


23. Die gefiederte Welt. Grotesque sentimentale. (Das neuste 
Gedicht, Nr. 17.) Dresden, Dresdner Verlag von 1917, 1919. Pp. 
15. 

“Geschrieben Mai 1918 auf Monti della Trinita.” Limited edition of 100 
copies, signed by the author. 


24. Der himmlische Vagant. Ein lyrisches Portrait des Francois 
Villon, von Klabund. Miinehen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert 
Mundt), 1919. Pp. 44. 

“Das Gedicht No. 26 ist eine woértliche Nachdichtung eines Gedichtes des 
Francois Villon. No. 6, No. 15, No. 21, No. 33 gehen auf Anregung Villonscher 
Strophen zuriick. Die iibrigen Gedichte sind eigene Schopfungen, zweck-und 
zielvoll in den Rahmen eines Villonschen Portraits gefiigt. Die Gedichte sind 
hauptséchlich 1916/17 entstanden. Monti della Trinita, im Sommer 1918, 
Klabund”. After 1920: Berlin, Verlag Die Schmiede. 


25. Montezuma. Eine Ballade. (Das neuste Gedicht, Nr. 19.) Dres- 
den, Dresdner Verlag von 1917, 1919. Pp. 14. 

“Geschrieben in Lugano am 20, Dezember 1918.” “Copyright 1918.” Limited 
edition of 100 copies, signed by the author. The volume seems to have been taken 
over later by the Kaemmerer Verlag, Berlin (Ref.: Kleines Klabundbuch, list- 
ing; see $42). 


*25a. Mitschke-Collande, Constantin von. Vier Holzschnitte zu 
‘** Montezuma’’ von Klabund. Mit dem Text der Ballade. (Graphi- 
sche Reihe, Mappe 14.) Dresden-Klotsche, Dresdner Verlag von 
1917 (1922). Pp. 6 (4 col. plates). 

Ref.: DB. 


26. Der Totengraber. Eine Szene. Kiel, Verlag der schonen Raritat, 
1919. Pp. 22. 

“Geschrieben im Dezember 1918.” “Copyright 1919.” First edition limited to 
500 copies. Apparently there was another edition published by the Dresdner 
Verlag von 1917, in the collection Das neuste Gedicht (Ref.: Sinngedicht, edition 
of 1921, listing of works; see $18); this reference, however, could not be veri- 
fied. 2nd edition published by Rudolf Kaemmerer Verlag, Berlin, n.d. Ref.: 
Kleines Klabundbuch, see $42). 


27. .... und alles fiir eine Kuh. Tronisch-sentimentale Gedichte von 
Heinrich Heine. Mit einem Vorwort von Klabund und farbigen 
Bildern von St. Nathan. Berlin, Eigenbrédlerverlag. n.d. (1919). 
Pp. 76. 
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“Vorwort” (in the style of Heine’s prose, signed: “Elysium, am Tage des 
Dionysius im Oktober 1919, Heinrich Heine”). (Copy in the Yale University 
Library.) 


1920 


28. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in einer Stunde. Von den Altesten 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. (Zellbiicherei, Nr. 12.) Leipzig, Diirr 
und Weber Verlag. 1920. Pp. 96. 


“Copyright 1920.” 


28a. . ‘2. vom Autor neu durehgesehene und iiberarbeitete 
Auflage (30.-40. Tausend), 1922.’’ Leipzig, Diirr und Weber 
Verlag, 1922. Pp. 97. 
“Copyright 1923.” 3rd and 4th editions the same year. 


. New York, Atlantie Publishing Co., n.d. (194-7). Pp. 96. 
Apparently a pirated edition. A reprint of $28a. (See also $68.) (Copy in the 
Minnesota University Library.) 


29. Dreiklang. Ein Gedichtwerk von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss Ver- 
lag, n.d. (1919?). Pp. 106. 

DB gives the year of publication as 1920. Contents: “Sylvia oder die Ver- 
hei®Bung,” “Coelia oder die Erfiillung,” “Die Oden auf Irene—I-hi-wei.” “Sylvia 
wurde Februar bis Juli 1918, Coelia Dezember 1918 bis Marz 1919, I-hi-wei im 
Januar 1918 und im April 1919 geschrieben. Irene oder die Gesinnung (see $21) 

. .ist der Auftakt des Dreiklang.” 


30. Hannibals Brautfahrt. Ein Sehwank in drei Aufziigen und 


einem Nachspiel, von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1920. 
Pp. 70. 


“Geschrieben 1912.” 


31. Marietta. Ein Liebesroman aus Schwabing von Klabund. (Die 
Silbergaule, Nr. 79.) Hannover, Paul Steegemann Verlag, 1920. 
Pp. 16. 


“Geschrieben im Mai 1914 in Miinchen.” “Copyright 1920.” Year of publica 
tion given in DB as 1921. 3rd reprint in 1926(?). 


32. Die Nachtwandler. Ein Schauspiel von Klabund. Berlin, E. 
Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1920). Pp. 71. 


Dedication: “Dem Hause Vischer van Gaasbeck in Basel, in welchem dieses 
Drama geschrieben werden durfte, dankbar zu eigen. Basel, Weihnacht 1917.” 


33. Der Neger. (Novelle.) (Das neuste Gedicht, Nrs. 33/34.) Dres- 
den, Rudolf Kaemmerer Verlag, 1920. Pp. 22. 
“Geschrieben Mai-Juni 1917.” “Copyright 1920.” (Copy in the Princeton 
University Library. ) 
34. Die Sonette auf Irene. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1920). Pp. 
35. 


“Geschrieben im November 1918 auf Monti della Trinita.” “Gedruckt. . im 
Friihjahr 1920 in einer Auflage von 200 Exemplaren.” (Copy $104 in Widener 
Library, Harvard University.) 


35. Der Tierkreis. Das Tier in der Dichtung der Volker und Zeiten. 


Eine Anthologie herausgegeben von Karl Soffel und Klabund. 
Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, n.d. (1920). Pp. 400 (illus.). 
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Dedication: “Monti Trinita, im August 1919.” (Copy in the University of 
Michigan Library.) 


36. Das trunkene Lied. Die schénsten Sauf- und Trinklieder der 
Weltliteratur, ausgewaihlt von Klabund. Zeichnungen von 
Szafranski. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1920. Pp. 167 (col. front., 
illus. col. plates). 


1921 


37. Die Abenteuer des Herrn Tartarin aus Tarascon, von Daudet. 
Neuiibersetzt von Klabund. Mit vielen Vollbildern und Vignet- 
ten von George Grosz. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1921. Pp. 164. 


(Copy in Princeton University Library. ) 


38. Das Blumenschiff. Nachdichtungen chinesischer Lyrik von Kla- 
bund. Buchschmuck von E. Pinner. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1921. 
Unpaged (56 pp., illus.). 


39. Das Buch der irdischen Miihe und des himmlischen Lohnes von 
Wang-Siang, iibertragen von Klabund. (Die Silbergaule, Nrs. 
109/110.) Hannover, Paul Steegemann Verlag, 1921. Pp. 21. 


“Vorwort”, pp. 3-4. (Copy in the Princeton University Library. ) 


40. Franziskus. Ein kleiner Roman von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss 
Verlag, 1921. Pp. 119. 
“Geschrieben 1916 in Ragaz, Davos, Locarno. Copyright 1921." (See also 


$71.) 


41. Heiligenlegenden, erzahlt von Klabund. (Zellbiicheres, Nr. 48.) 
Leipzig-Berlin, Diirr und Weber Verlag, 1921. Pp. 82.’ 
“Mit fiinf Abbildungen aus: Die kleine Passion von Albrecht Diirer.” “1.-10. 
Tausend.” New edition apparently in 1926. Free renderings of old legends, with 
references to sources (appendix). 


42. Kleines Klabundbuch. Novellen und Lieder. (Mit einem Bildnis 
des Dichters.) (Reclams Universalbibliothek, Nr. 6251.) Leipzig, 
Ph. Reclam, n.d. (1921). Pp. 72 (front., port.). 

Contents: Selbstbiographie (1919), Il Santo Bubi (1913), Der Bar (1914), 
Bartholomiius und der junge Mann (1915), Der sterbende Soldat (1914), Die 
Briefmarke auf der Feldpostkarte (1914), Der Feldherr (1914), Der Kammer- 
diener (1909), Katharina (1916), Ferdinand Cortez (1917), Die Verwandlungen 
des Harun al Raschid (1918), Die zwei Reiche (1918), *Von dem heiligen Kind 
Sankt Quiriakus (1919), *Sankt Jemand und Sankt Niemand (1919), Aller- 
seelen (1915), Kind an der Wiege (1918), Die kleinen Lieder fiir Irene (1918/ 
19). (Titles marked * are reprinted from Heiligenlegenden ($41); some early 
pieces first appeared in Der Marketenderwagen ($11), others are first pub- 
lications. ) 


43. Laotse, Spriiche. Deutsch von Klabund. Berlin-Zehlendorf, Fritz 
Heyder Verlag, n.d (1921?). Unpaged (32 pp.). 
On cover: “Mensch, werde wesentlich!” “13. Tausend,’” 1921; “14.-45. 
Tausend,” 1926. 


1922 


44. Geschichte der Weltliteratur in einer Stunde. (Zellbiicherei, Nr. 
52.) Leipzig, Diirr und Weber Verlag, 1922. Pp. 111. 
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. New York, Atlantie Publishing Co., n.d. (194-?%). Pp. 


Apparently a pirated edition of $44. (Copy in Minnesota University Library. ) 
(See also 268.) 


45. Das heisse Herz. Balladen Mythen Gedichte von Klabund. Berlin, 
E. Reiss Verlag, 1922. Pp. 158. 
“Die Gedichte entstanden in den Jahren 1914 — 1921.” “Copyright 1922.” 


46. Kunterbuntergang des Abendlandes. Grotesken von Klabund. 
Miinchen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert Mundt), 1922. Pp. 154. 
“Copyright 1922.” According to DB published by Die Schmiede. Contents: 
Prolog (1911), Es war am Morgen eines regnerischen Herbstsonntags (1914), 
Gestellung (1915), Der Kriegsberichterstatter (1915), Im neunten Monat 
(1915), Der Dauerbrandofen (1915), Weltgeschichte vom psychoanalytischen 
Standpunkt (1917), Vorschlag zur Giite, d.h. zur Schlechtigkeit (1918), Volks- 
kommissaér (1919), Der Absolutismus bricht an (1919), Biographie (1916), 
Elegant mébliertes Zimmer (1915), Mucius Manke (1916), Kubismus (1916), 
Der Gelbe (1916), Der Journalist (1916), Die Zwei (1917), Die Kette (1917), 
Die Bettstatt (1916), Der Literaturverein (1916), Der Stieglitz (1916), Die 
Grille (1917), Fabel (1914), Das Sprichwort (1916), Der Onkel (1913), Nur 
ein Viertelstiindchen (1916), Paula (1916), Boschel (1917), Der Mann mit der 
Maske (1911), Brigitte (1913), Der Zahn der Zeit (1913), Der Spieler (1919), 
Brief an Asta Nielsen (1920), Die Wirmflasche (undated), Der diamonische 
Otto (undated), Das Massengrab (undated), Der Boxer (undated), Die 99. 
Wiederkehr des Buddha (1921), Weibertreu (1919), Das Schreibmaschinen- 
bureau (1916). 


47. Spuk. Roman von Klabund. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1922 
(19217). Pp. 141. 


“Geschrieben im Fieber einer Krankheit, Januar bis April 1921,” 2nd edition 
1922. (Not re-issued in $71.) 


1923 


*48. Der letzte Kaiser. Erzahlung von Klabund. ( Wandersmann- 
Biicherei, Nr. 30.) Berlin-Zehlendorf, Fritz Heyder Verlag, 1923. 
Pp. 29. 

Ref.: DB. 


7 . Mit Zeichnungen von E. Biittner. Berlin-Zehlendorf, 
Fritz Heyder Verlag, n.d. (1924). Pp. 29. 


(Copy in Widener Library, Harvard University. ) 


49. Ii Tai-Pe Nachdichtungen. Mit 16 Steinzeichnungen von Rudolf 
Grossmann. Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1923. Pp. 55. 
Limited edition of 320 copies. (Copy in Widener Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity.) 


. Unselbiicherei, Nr. 201.) Leipzig, Insel Verlag, n.d. Pp. 
48. 
Apparently these adaptations were made by Klabund in 1915 (Information: 
Guido von Kaulla, Konstanz, who has seen the original ms.). The listing of a 
publication in DB for 1916, however, could not be verified. “51.-60. Tausend,” 
1933. 


50. Pjotr. Roman eines Zaren. Berlin, E. Reiss Verlag, 1923. Pp. 
166. 
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é . (Inselbiicherei, Nr. 403.) Leipzig, Insel Verlag, n.d. 
(1929). Pp. 87. 
“31.40. Tausend,” 1931; “41.-60. Tausend,” 1932 (86 pp.). (See also $262, 
7a} 


1924 


51. Giovanni di Boccaccio, Dekameron. Berlin, Neufeld & Henius, 
1924. 2 vols. Pp. ix4-408 ; 337. 
“Diese ungekiirzte Ausgabe wurde an Hand der italienischen Originalausgabe 
neu durchgesehen, iiberarbeitet, ergiinzt und mit einem Vorwort versehen von 
Klabund. Die kiinstlerische Ausstattung sowie die Bilder sind von Lucian Zabel.” 


. Neu bearbeitet von Klabund. (Die bunten Romane der 
Weltliteratur, Nr. 30.) Berlin, Neufeld & Henius, 1924. Pp. 333. 


52. Weib und Weibchen. Epigramme und Spriiche deutscher Dich- 
ter von Gottfried von Strassburg bis Klabund. Gesammelt und 
herausgegeben von Klabund. Berlin, Dr. Eysler Verlag, 1924. 
Pp. 79. 


1925 


53. Der Kavalier auf den Knien und andere Liebesgeschichten aus 
dem alten Englischen, Franzésischen, Italienischen und Spant- 
schen. Neuherausgegeben von Klabund. Berlin-Zehlendorf, Rem- 
brandt Verlag, n.d. (1925). Pp. 288. 

On cover: “Alte Novellen.” There were two subsequent editions of this volume 
that seem to have been mere reprints: 1927 and 1931. The edition of 1931, how- 
ever, has 206 pages. Both new editions bear the title on the cover: “Alte 
Liebesgeschichten.” 


54. Der Kreidekreis. Spiel in 5 Akten nach dem Chinesischen von 
Klabund. Berlin, J. M. Spaeth Verlag, 1925. Pp. 102. 
Printed and bound in Chinese style. The book went through seven unchanged 
editions during the year of publication. “8.-11. Auflage” (with the entry “Copy- 
right 1925”), also of 1925, has 112 pages. 


. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1932. Pp. 103 (col. plates). 
“Volksausgabe.” “Copyright 1929.” “Bilder von Georg Mayer-Marton.” If 
the volume really became the property of the Phaidon Verlag in 1929, neverthe- 
less no new edition seems to have been produced before 1932. (See also $366, 
71.) : 


. Koln, 1951. Pp. 103 (plates). 


Apparently reprint of ed. 54a. (No other information was available.) 


*54e. Alexander Zemlinsky, Operntert zu Klabunds Kreidekreis. 
Musik und textliche Einrichtung von Alexander Zemlinsky. 
Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1933. Pp. 47. 


55. Das lasterhafte Leben des weiland weltbekannten Erzzawberers 
Christoph Wagner, gewesenen Famuli und Nachfolgers in der 
Zauberkunst des Doktor Faust; ein altes deutsches Volksstiick in 
einem Vorspiel und 5 Akten neu ans Licht gezogen von Klabund. 
Berlin, J. M. Spaeth Verlag, 1925. Pp. 164+-1 (illus.). 


“Breslau, am Himmelfahrtstag 1925, Klabund.” “Copyright 1925.” 
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*56. Wie ich den Sommernachtstraum im Film sehe. Berlin, Verlag 
der Lichtbiihne, 1925, Pp. 40. 
Illustrations by E. Metzner. Ref.: DB. 


1926 


57. Gedichte. Berlin, J. M. Spaeth Verlag, 1926. Pp. 22747 (front., 
port. ). 

“Copyright 1925.” According to DB, the book was published by Phaidon 

Verlag, Wien; copies of such an edition have, however, not come to my attention. 


*58. Christian Dietrich Grabbe, Herzog Theodor von Gothland. 
Eine Tragédie in 5 Akten. Rundfunkbearbeitung von Klabund 
und Alfred Baum. (Sende-Spiele, III, 4.) Berlin, Funk Dienst, 


1926. Pp. 119. 
Ref.: DB. 


59. Lesebuch. Vers und Prosa von Klabund. Berlin, Fritz Heyder 
Verlag, 1926. Pp. 261 (front., port.). 
“Copyright 1926.” According to DB published in 1925. 


59a. . ‘*2. Auflage.”’ Berlin, Fritz Heyder Verlag, 1930. Pp. 
261 (front., port.). 


“Neudruck der vom Dichter selbst besorgten Originalausgabe.” 
1927 


60. Die Harfenjule. Neue Zeit-, Streit-, und Leidgedichte von Kla- 
bund. Berlin, Verlag Die Schmiede, n.d. (1927). Pp. 63. (See 
also $70.) 


61. Das Kirschbliitenfest. Spiel nach dem Japanischen von Kla- 
bund. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1927. Pp. 112. 

Printed and bound in Chinese style. “Copyright 1925 by J.M. Spaeth Verlag, 
Berlin.” There seem to have been no editions in the copyright year nor by the 
Spaeth Verlag. There were, however, at least seven editions in 1927. (See also 
$266, 71.) 

62. Romane der Leidenschaft. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1927. Pp. 342. 

Not identical with the volume under the same title published in 1930 ($71). 


Reprinted (10. Tausend”) in 1929 as Gesammelte Romane. Contents: Moreau 
(see $12), Pjotr (see 350), Mohammed (see $16), Bracke (see $19). 


1928 


63. Borgia. Roman einer Familie. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, n.d. 
(1928). Pp. 243. 
“Copyright 1928.” “37.-40. Auflage,” 1929. 


. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, n.d. (1931). Pp. 283 (front., 


plates, ports.), 
“Mit 31 Kupfer-Tiefdrucken.” “Auswahl der Bilder von Fritz Schillmann.” 
Biographical note “Klabund,” signed by the publisher, pp, 275-283. “Volks- 
ausgabe.” “46.-95. Tausend.” Copyright as for $63. (See also $71.) 


64. Totenklage. DreiRig Sonette. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1928. Pp. 


30. 
“Copyright 1928.” 
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65. XYZ. Spiel zu Dreien in drei Aufziigen von Klabund. (Reclams 
Universal-Bibliothek, Nr. 6836.) Leipzig, Ph. Reclam, n.d. 
(1928?). Pp. 68. 


Introduction by Otto Stoessl. 


1929 


66. Dichtungen aus dem Osten. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1929. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1: China: Der Kreidekreis. Pp. 119. 
According to DB: 112 pages. (See $54.) 
Vol. 2: China: Chinesische Lyrik. Pp. 119. 
“Nachwort,” pp. 107-113. According to DB: 120 pages. (See $75.) 
Vol. 3: Japan: Das Kirschblutenfest. Die Geisha O-sen. Japa- 
nische Lyrik. Pp. 106. 
(See $261, 20.) New edition: Ziirich, Phaidon Verlag, 1954. Essentially a 
reprint of 266, but the text of 75 has been substituted for vol. 2. The paging 
for the three vols. is as follows: 117; 13548; 107+2. “Copyright 1954.” 


67. Gesammelte Romane (See #62, Romane der Leidenschaft. ) 


68. (Klabund,) Literaturgeschichte. Die deutsche und die fremde 
Dichtung von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Neu geordnet 
und ergainzt von Ludwig Goldscheider. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 
1929. Pp. 399 (illus.). 

“Copyright 1929.” 
. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1930. Pp. 413 (front., plates, 
ports. ). 


“Volksausgabe.”’ Also later editions. 


69. Rasputin. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, n.d. (1929). Pp. 152. 
On.cover: “Rasputin, Roman.” “Copyright 1929.” (See also $71.) 


1930 


70. Chansons; Streit- und Leidgedichte. (Die Gold- und Silber- 


biicher.) Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 1930. Pp. 59. 
On cover: “Chansons — Die Harfenjule.” “Copyright 1930.” Re-issue of 360. 


71. Gesammelte Werke in Einzelausgaben. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, 
1930. 6 Vols. 
Vol. 1: Erzdhlungen und Grotesken. Gesammelte Prosa. Pp. 336.. 
Vol. 2: Gesammelte Gedichte. Lyrik, Balladen, Chansons. Pp. 
324. 
Vol. 3: Gesammelte Nachdichtungen. China, Japan, Persien. Pp. 
330. 
Vol. 4: Romane der Erfiillung. Bracke, Borgia. Pp. 373. 
See 32 19, 63.) 
Vol. 5: Romane der Leidenschaft. Moreau, Pjotr, Rasputin, Mo- 
hammed. Pp. 347. 
(See $212, 50, 69, 16.) Re-issued 1933 as “Volksausgabe.” 
Vol. 6: Romane der Sehnsucht. Franziskus, Krankheit, Roman 
eines jungen Mannes. Pp. 306. 
Second edition, 1930. “Roman eines jungen Mannes” apparently is a first 
publication. (See also $%40, 14, 79.) 
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These volumes have not been published in any particular sequence; for their 
numbering I have followed the card catalogue of the New York Public Library. 

Contents of Vol. 1: ERSTER KREIS: EROS. Der kleine Lorbeer, Abenteuer, 
Das Licheln der Margarete Andoux, Der Jockey, Der braune Teufel von 
Adrianopel, Das Miadel, Professor Runkel, Der Kammerdiener. — ZWEITER 
KREIS: KRIEG. Bett Nr. 13, Der sterbende Soldat, Mein Bruder erzihlte, Der 
Bir, Im Russenlager, Blumentag in Nordfrankreich, Die Briefmarke auf der 
Feldpostkarte, Der Flieger, Der Korporal, Die Schlachtreihe, Der Feldherr, Der 
Kriegsberichterstatter, Leuchtet ihre (sic) Uhr des Nachts?—DRITTER 
KREIS: GESTALTEN. Oktavian und Mark Anton, Katharina, Der Kinderkreuz- 
zug, Stértebecker, Ferdinand Cortez, Ben Jonson und der Spitzbube, Heinrich 
von Wales und Sir John Falstaff. —- VIERTER KREIS: ALT-CROSSENER 
GESCHICHTEN. Der Griinberger Feldzug, Die Erscheinung der heiligen Hed- 
wig, Celestina, Die Nottaufe, Das Gleichnis, Die Tanzerin, Der Himmelsbaum, 
Die erste Schwalbe.—FUNFTER KREIS: LEGENDEN. Sankt Hieronymus, 
Sankt Augustinus, Die neun Musen, Sankt Jemand und Sankt Niemand, Der 
Rabbi, Der Erkorene Gottes, Die hélzerne Frau. — SECHSTER KREIS: 
6STLICHE GLEICHNISSE. Der letzte Kaiser, Das Totenfest, Die zwei Reiche, 
Gleichnisse. — SLIEBENTER KREIS: GROTESKEN. Die 99. Wiederkehr des 
Buddha, Das Sprichwort, Fabel, Weibertreu, Marietta, Der Journalist, Das 
Schreibmaschinenbureau. (As can be seen, this volume offers only a selection 
of Klabund’s earlier pieces of short prose, while a number of other titles ap- 
parently were taken from the papers he left behind.) 


72. Kriegsbuch. (Die Gold- und Silberbiicher.) Wien, Phaidon Ver- 
lag, 1930. Pp. 59. 
“Copyright 1930." The contents are identical with those of the “Zweiter 
Kreis, Krieg” in vol. 1, $71 above, with the addition of “Ballade des 
Vergessens.” 


73. Novellen von der Liebe. (Die Gold- und Silberbiicher.) Wien, 
Phaidon Verlag, 1930. Pp. 59. 


“Copyright 1930.” The contents are identical with those of “Erster Kreis, 
Eros,” in vol. 1, $71 above. 


1931 


*74. J. W. von Goethe, Gedichte. Auswahl, herausgegben von Kla- 
bund. Berlin, Fritz Heyder Verlag, n.d. (1931). Pp. 270. 


Ref.: DB (“Zusammenfassende Ausgabe der in der Wandersmann-Biicherei, 
Bd. 18-23 erschienenen Einzelausgaben.” ) 


1933 


75. Chinesische Gedichte. Nachdichtungen von Klabund. Gesamt- 
ausgabe. Wien, Phaidon Verlag, n.d. (1933). Pp. 131 (col. 
plates). 


Printed and bound in Chinese style. 


1946 


76. Tagebuch im Gefdngnis. Mit Einfiihrung, Nachwort und Kla- 
bund-Schriftenverzeichnis von Leopold Spitzegger. Wien-Gmun- 
den-Ziirich, Im Weltweiten Verlag, 1946. Pp. 3-32. 


References to the following items could not be verified: 
*77. Der Cherubim. Gedichte. Berlin, E. Reiss. (?) 
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*78. Larochefoucauld, Gedanken zur Liebe. Ausgewahlt und iiber- 
tragen von Klabund. Miinchen, Roland Verlag (Dr. Albert 
Mundt). 


*79. Roman eines jungen Mannes. Wien, Phaidon Verlag. 
*80. Die Silberfiichsin. (Privately printed.) 
B. Translations into foreign languages. 


81. Borgia t Rasputin. Napisal Alfred Hensehke (Klabund). Tléma- 
ezenie z Niemieckiego. Toledo, Ohio, Paryski Publishing Co., 


n.d. Pp. 224. 
Polish, printed in the USA. “Przygoda Djabla”, by Maxim Gorki, pp. 212-224; 
Borgia, pp. 9-158; Rasputin, pp. 158-210. (Copy in Yale University Library. ) 


82. Brackie, the Fool, by Klabund. Translated by Herman George 
Scheffauer. With incidental illustrations by Arnold Hall. New 
York and London, Putnam’s, 1927. Pp. 261. 

**Copyright 1927.’’ 

83. (Li, Hsing-tao), The Circle of Chalk. A play in five acts adapted 
from the Chinese by Klabund. English version by James Laver. 
London, W. Heinemann, 1929. Pp. xii+-107. 


84. Historia de la literatura por Klabund. Traduccién y notas de 


Ernesto Martinez Ferrando, Juan Vifiola y José M. Quiroga. 
Barcelona, 1937. Pp. xi+390 (illus., ports., faes.). 
(Copy in the Library of Congress.) 
85. The Incredible Borgias. Translated by Louise Brink. New York, 
H. Liveright, 1929. Pp. 256. 


*86. Moreau. Texte francais de Pierre Meylan. (Collection de l’Oise- 
lier, 11.) Porrentruy (Suisse), Aux Portes de France, n.d. 
(19417). 


87. Peter the Czar. Translated from the German by Herman 
George Scheffauer. New York and London, Putnam’s, 1925. Pp. 
152. 

There were at least 3 printings of this edition. 

*88. Pjotr, Pierre-le-Grand. Roman d’un tsar. Tr... . et préf. par 
Pierre Meylan. Dessins au trait de Joseph Itin. Neuchatel, La 
Baconniére, 1938. 

(Ref.: Biblio, V, 1938.) 
II. Selective list of studies on Klabund. 


89. Grothe, Heinz, Klabund. Leben und Werk eines Dichters, mit- 
geteilt von Heinz Grothe. Mit 4 Bildern. Berlin, J. Goldstein Ver- 
lag, 1933. Pp. 78 (ports. ). 


90. Kayser, Rudolf, ‘‘Klabund.’’ In Dichterképfe. Wien, Phaidon 
Verlag, 1930. Pp. 130-136. 
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91. Landau, D. J. and H. H. Michels, *‘Der Kreidekreis von Kla- 
bund’’ and ‘‘ Wie der Kreidekreis entstand.’’ Both in Blatter ftir 
die Wiirttembergische Volksbiihne, Stuttgart, Vol. TX. 


*92. Lorenz, Karl, Klabunds ‘‘Riihre nicht an diesen Brunnen.’”’ 
Klabund-Gedichtnis-Druck. Malente-Grenzmiihlen (Ost-Hol- 
stein), Turmpresse, 1930. Pp. 18 (woodcuts). 

Ref.: DB (“Handpressendruck, in losen Bogen, handkoloriert, voll. sign., 

GroBbibliotheksausgabe Nr. I-V, auf Biittenkarten; Ausgabe B, Nos. 1-25 auf 

Japandruckpapier.” 


93. Ludwig, Paula, ‘‘Totenfeier. Dem Andenken des Dichters Kla- 
bund.’’ Schlesische Monatshefte, Vol. VI, 8, p. 360. 


94. Menzel, Heribert, ‘‘Erinnerungen an Klabund.’’ Ostdeutsche 
Monatshefte, Vol. X, 8, pp. 616-619. 


95. Paulsen, Wolfgang, ‘‘Klabund.’’ German Life and Letters, Lon- 
don, Spring 1939. Pp. 222-230. 


4 , ‘‘Klabund.’’ In Columbia Dictionary of Modern Euro- 
pean Literature, New York, 1947. Pp. 447-448. 


97. Polgar, Alfred. In Stichproben. Berlin, 1925. 


98. Reisner, Bruno, ‘‘Klabund.’’ In Bergische Biihnenblatter, Vol. 
VIII, 16, pp. 5-6. 


99. Soergel, Albert, ‘‘Klabund.’’ In Jm Banne des Expressionis- 
mus, Leipzig, 1925. Pp. 840-852. 


100. Spitzegger, Leopold. (See $76.) 


101. Ulmer, Fr., ‘‘Klabund.’’ In Abendlandische Dramattk. Ein- 
geleitet und zusammengestellt von F. Ulmer. Miinchen, 1948. 





The “Deadly Angel” in R. M. Rilke’s Second Elegy 


By Joacuim H. Srtypre. 
Bryn Mawr College 


As far as the significance, or the function, of the angel in Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s work is concerned, many explanations have been given 
without really settling the question. The various interpretations 
have rather confused the whole issue. A good example of the preva- 
lent misunderstanding in regard to the angel is the ‘‘deadly angel’’ 
at the beginning of the Second Elegy of the Duino Elegies.’ 

I 

The First Elegy starts out with the desperate question, ‘‘ Wer, 
wenn ich schriee, hérte mich denn aus der Engel/ Ordnungen?’’ 
And even if an angel would respond to man’s cries, it would not 
help man: he would die. For: ‘‘ Ein jeder Engel ist schrecklich.’’ 

It has to be emphasized here that the relationship between man 
and angel is hypothetical; the verbs in question are in the subjune- 
tive. To be sure, the angel ‘‘is’’ terrible; but the angel is never in- 
voked. In the world of man, there is no angel. Man remains alone 
(at least in our age). In this basie loneliness man cannot ‘‘use’’ the 
angel or any other being, and even the animal—the second figure 
with which Rilke contrasts man—feels ‘‘daB wir nicht sehr ver- 
laBlich zuhaus sind/ in der gedeuteten Welt.”’ 

Man does not get any help from other beings or things. But other 
beings or things may get help from man; for it is man’s, it is the 
poet’s, mission to make immortal and spiritual what is mortal and 
physieal (‘‘ Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: wnsichtbar/ in uns 
erstehn?’’ Ninth Elegy). Man is the lonely singer of things and 
beings—a task which Rilke thought fulfilled in Orpheus. 

In the Second Elegy, written immediately after the First in 1912, 
Rilke continues where the seventh line of the First left off. 

Jeder Engel ist schrecklich. Und dennoch, weh mir, 
ansing ich euch, fast tédliche Vogel der Seele, 
wissend um euch. 

As one reads these verses for the first time the impression is likely 
to be that they do not contain any extraordinarily difficult eon- 

1 Rainer Maria Rilke, Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1930). 


1s 
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struction. The translators had apparently little difficulty in ren- 
dering them into English. 


Every Angel is terrible. Still, though, alas! 

I invoke you, almost deadly birds of the soul, 

knowing what you are.2 
Rilke’s German interpreters seemed to sense no problem either. 
‘* “Végel der Seele’ nennt er die Engel,’’ we read in Franz Joset 
Brecht.’ Katharina Kippenberg says, ‘‘Wenn sie Vogel der Seele 
genannt werden, so kennzeichnet das ihren Ursprung. Sie sind aus 
dem menschlichen Geiste geboren .. .’’** What does that mean? Are 
the angels human concepts? Are they more than that—are they pro- 
ducts of the human mind? And is ‘‘Seele’’ identical with ‘‘Geist’’? 

Heinrich Kreutz offers another explanation. ‘‘Klagend nennt er 
die Engel ‘fast tédliche Végel der Seele’, ein Bild, das gefiillt ist mit 
der Vorstellung der Engelfliigel, aber auch mit ihrer uns iibertref- 
fenden Daseinsleichtigkeit, Beweglichkeit und mit ihrem Leben im 
Unsichtbaren, wodurech sie gerade fiir unsern Seelenraum so voll 
Bedeutung sind.’’* Here the angels seem to be neither human con- 
cepts nor human products, but of divine origin. But why, we wonder, 
are they so significant for us? ‘‘Seele’’ as human and divine soul 
at the same time is an interpretation that we have from Heinrich 
Cammerer, who says, ‘‘ ‘ Végel der Seele’, Vogel im Raum der Seele, 
Vogel im Innenraum, an dem unsere Seele ein wenig teil hat.’ 
Starting with the human soul, Cammerer goes on to the divine soul 
of which we may partake a little. 

And then there is the long and philosophical discourse by Romano 
Guardini. At first Guardini interprets the angels again as ‘‘ Vogel 
der Seele.’’? Then he adds: ‘‘ Die Engel sind die ‘Végel der Seele’. 
In dem Worte taucht zunichst das Bild der Fliigel auf... . Auch 
der alte Gedanke des Seelenvogels klingt an, in welchem sich die 
geheimnisvolle Fliichtigkeit des Geistes ausdriickt. Endlich aber 

2K. M. Rilke, Duino Elegies, The German Text, with an English Translation, 
Introduction, and Commentary, by J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender (New 
York, 1939). Cf. also Jessie Lemont, R. M. Rilke, Sonnets to Orpheus — Duino 
Elegies (New York, 1945), and W. L. Graff, R. M. Rilke (Princeton, 1956). 

3 Schicksal und Auftrag, Philosophische ‘Interpretationen zu Rainer Maria 
Rilkes Duineser Elegien (Basel, 1948), p. 64. 

4 Rainer Maria Rilkes Duineser Elegien und Sonette an Orpheus (Insel- 
Verlag, 1946), p. 26. 

5 Rilkes Duineser Elegien (Miinchen, 1950), p. 37. 

6 Rilkes Duineser Elegien (Stuttgart, 1937), p. 17. 


7 Rainer Maria Rilkes Deutung des Daseins: Eine Interpretation der Duineser 
Elegien (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 73-74. 
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verrat sich darin die Absicht, . . . das Wesen des Engels von der 
Menschengestalt abzulésen und einen neuen erschiitternden Aus- 
druck fiir es zu finden’’ (p. 74). He continues later with his inter- 
pretation of ‘‘durch den Seelenraum fliegen’’ and again quotes the 
angel as ‘‘ Vogel der Seele’’ (pp. 76, 77). Finally Guardini attempts 
to trace the idea of the angel as ‘‘bird of the soul’’ back to Chris- 
tianity, to Greek mythology, and Neo-Platonism (pp. 77-78). The 
angel becomes here the creature of the ‘‘One,’’ of a transcendental 
God. All this, we must admit, is very intelligently constructed ; in 
general Guardini has contributed greatly to our understanding of 
Rilke. But in this particular case we must nevertheless ask our- 
selves: Can Rilke’s angel be the product of a transcendental God? 
Il 

First we must point out that in the whole of Rilke’s work the 
word ‘‘Seele’’ almost always means human soul (in any case, never 
divine soul) ;* and the Elegies do not constitute an exception to this 
rule. In the Eighth Elegy, ‘‘Seele der Etrusker’’ is, of course, 
human soul; if there is anything transcendental in the poems, the 
words ‘‘Gott’’ (First, Sixth, Eighth Elegy), ‘‘Gétter’’ (Second 
Elegy), or ‘‘Gottheit’’ (Second Elegy) are used. ‘‘Géttliche Seele’’ 
is a concept completely alien to Rilke’s philosophy. 

Rilke’s theme is man. As contrasts the poet has employed, besides 
other symbols, the angel and the animal in order to make man’s 
situation clearer. Angel and animal are very different from man. 
The angel, in fact, is so utterly different that one of the human 
qualities—the physical existence which man has in common with the 
animal—cannot be attributed to the angel. Against this angelic back- 
ground of ‘‘Nothingness,’’ man stands out quite clearly. Toward 
the end of ‘‘Der Brief des jungen Arbeiters,’’ written in Muzot 
between 12 and 15 February, 1922, immediately after his completion 
of the Elegies, Rilke declares summarily: ‘‘ Hier ist der Engel, den 
es nicht gibt, und der Teufel, den es nicht gibt ; und der Mensch, den 

8 Cf. Gesammelte Werke, I, 271; II, 22, 130, 186, 224, 238; III, 99; IV, 281, 
etc. In the essay “Puppen” (IV, 265 ff.) it becomes quite clear what Rilke 
means by “Seele’’: it is that which is animated, essential, mostly created by 
God. In addition to people, things also may have a soul; and Rilke speaks of 
“Seele des Schaukelpferds,” “Seele der Trambahn,” “Seele des Balls” (pp. 273- 
274), summing it up in the words: “Seelen, ihr, aller der einsamen Spiele und 
Abenteuer” (p. 274). Since the human soul is created by God, Rilke describes 
“Puppenseele” as the soul “die Gott nicht gemacht hat” (p. 276). Here the 


relationship between God and man, God and soul, God and soul-of-an-object is 
made very obvious. 
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es gibt, ist zwischen ihnen, und, ich kann mir nicht helfen, ihre 
Unwirklichkeit macht ihn mir wirklicher.’”® 

With this idea of human reality in his mind, Rilke set out to write 
his lyrical ontology: a poet’s version of the human being in the 
world. Not where man comes from is important ; not where he goes; 
not his ‘‘metaphysical substance’’; not a theory of divine forces; no 
theology. Not what man is, but that he is: this is the mystertum 
magnum with which Rilke is concerned (and others, as the philos- 
ophers of human existence, Heidegger and Jaspers). 

If one interprets, with Guardini, Rilke’s angel as the product of 
a divine soul, then one is very close to a serious misunderstanding ot 
the poet’s philosophy. 

ul 

What is the ‘‘deadly angel’’? If we are to answer this question 
correctly, we must scrutinize very thoroughly Rilke’s own words, 
their meaning, and their grammatical structure. The construction 
‘*fast tédliche Végel der Seele’’ is more complicated than trans- 
lators or interpreters suggest. ‘‘Der Seele’’ has always been con- 
sidered a genitive, depending on ‘‘ Végel.’’ There is the possibility 
that ‘‘der Seele’’ is a dative, depending on ‘‘fast tédlich,’’ and we 
propose to study this possibility. 

There are in the Duino Elegies similar constructions which may 
throw some light on our problem. In the Eighth Elegy we read: 


Wire BewuBtheit unsrer Art in dem 

sicheren Tier, das uns entgegenzieht 

in anderer Richtung—, ri® es uns herum 

mit seinem Wandel. 
Here man and the animal are contrasted in order to make man’s 
situation clearer. Whereas the angel is an ‘‘ideal’’ being that is 
at home in the world as a whole, in life and death, the animai is at 
least at home in its own little world; the Eighth Elegy celebrates 
this worldly safety of the beast. For it, the world is a ‘‘lap’’ (es- 
pecially for the very small creature, for example the mosquito), a 
place of refuge. The Eighth Elegy begins with the words: ‘‘ Mit allen 
Augen sieht die Kreatur/ das Offene.’’ The animal is at home in 
that which is open, which has no borders, which is subsequently in- 
finite (in space) and eternal (in time). The world as ‘‘lap’’ is the 
mystery of infinity and eternity. What does man know of that? 
Very little, for he looks ‘‘ backward,’ not into ‘‘the open.’’ The angel, 


® Ausqewihite Werke (Insel-Verlag, 1951), IT, 314. 
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we learned in the Second Elegy, cannot help man in his isolation ; can 
the animal? What does Rilke want to suggest with the words, ‘‘ Ware 
BewuBtheit unsrer Art in dem/ sicheren Tier... / rif es uns he- 
rum’’? 

The Rilke scholars again see no great problem. Kreutz says, ‘‘ Die 
Begegnung hatte entscheidende Folgen fiir uns, wenn im Tier 
‘BewuBtheit unserer Art’ wire, wenn das Tier uns ins Auge 
faBte, mit bewuBtem Willen uns als Ziel trafe.’”*° Cammerer ex- 
plains in similar terms, ‘‘ Hatte es [the animal] BewuBtsein unserer 
Art und Sprache,. so risse es uns mit seinem Wandel herum ins Of- 
fene.’"* Trapp claims that the animal ‘‘hat eine andrere Be- 
wuBtheit.’? And Guardini, who admits that he is not sure whether 
he understands the verses correctly (p. 312), says nevertheless, 
‘*Wenn das stille Wesen auch noch fahig ware, ins Auge zu fassen, 
zu urteilen, ... ‘rif es uns herum/ mit seinem Wandel’.’’ 

In other words: The animal that is so secure through the power 
of its unfailing instinct (and the lack of intellect, man’s question- 
able gift), and that is so superior to man through its instinct, this 
same animal would even gain through acquisition of man’s mind— 
if we should believe the Rilke scholars. But does Rilke really mean 
that? Doesn’t he mean the very opposite? Let us listen to the poet 
himself. 

Wir ordnens. Es zerfallt. 

Wir ordnens wieder und zerfallen selbst. ( Kighth Elegy) 
In the whole of Rilke’s work we encounter the poet’s distrust of 
man’s consciousness, the human intellect. And now is the poet sug- 
gesting that the animal would be able to help man if it only had 
man’s intellect? 

But let us look at the text again. At first we may ask ourselves: 
Why does Rilke use the term ‘‘Bewuftheit’’ rather than the more 
common ‘‘BewuBtsein’’? Perhaps he does not mean ‘‘ BewuBtsein”’ 
(consciousness, intellect) but ‘‘BewuBtheit’’ (awareness, know!l- 
edge, cognizance). Perhaps he does not want to say ‘‘if the animal 
were like man,’’ but ‘‘if the animal knew of man.’’ And therefore 
the translators are wrong again when they say: 


Did consciousness such as we have exist 
in the sure animal that moves toward us 
upon a different course. . . (Spender-Leishman) 13 


"10 Op. cit., p.121. 11 Op. cit., p. 115. 
12 R. M. Wilkes Duineser Elegien, von Arnold Trapp (GieBen, 1936), p. 68. 
13 Lemont translates: “If our consciousness were the same as that which 


exists/ in the assured animal. . .” 
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They ought to have said instead: ‘‘If there were awareness of our 
situation in the secure animal ...’’ If the animal knew of what man 
suffers (the intellect), the animal could help man. But since the 
animal does not know it, it cannot help man (had the animal con- 
sciousness necessary for knowledge, it would itself be in a very in- 
secure situation). ‘‘Wandel’’ does not mean here ‘‘ Verwandlung”’ 
(transformation into a being with intellect), but is equivalent to 
‘‘Wandeln,’’ ‘‘Gehen’’ (or ‘‘Lebenswandel’’). The animal ‘‘zieht 
uns entgegen”’ ‘‘ins Offene,’’ and if it could help us, it would 
carry man along into the open. 

This quotation from the Eighth Elegy has a grammatical con- 
struction similar to the one from the Second Elegy. ‘‘ BewuBtheit 
unsrer Art,’’ to be sure, is a clear genitive, but one could imagine 
that Rilke had said, ‘‘ BewuBtheit von unsrer Art’’ (with a dative), 
something that comes closer to the actual meaning. The genitive- 
dative confusion will be investigated in another case. Although the 
meaning in this third example is obviously ambiguous, we are at 
least reminded of the fact that we have to be very careful with our 
Rilke interpretations. In the Ninth Elegy we read: 

Schwelle: was ists fiir zwei 
Liebende, daB sie die eigne iiltere Schwelle der Tiir 
ein wenig verbrauchen. . . 

Spender and Leishman have translated : 


Threshold: How much can it mean 
to two lovers, that they should be wearing their own 
worn threshold a little. . . 

In the translation of Lemont, ‘‘der Tiir’’ is also omitted (‘‘ Thres- 
hold: How much it means/ for two lovers, they too should be wear- 
ing their own/ worn threshold a little .. .’’). Why is ‘‘der Tiir’’ 
omitted ?** Is it a genitive or a dative? ‘‘Threshold of the door’’ 
seems to be the most plausible translation. But also the following 
rendering into English is possible: ‘‘that they should be wearing 
their own worn threshold down for the sake of the door’’ (in Ger- 
man : ‘‘der Tiir wegen,”’ i.e., in order to make the door, the entrance, 
larger so that the couples may enter their house more easily). What- 
ever the ‘‘correct’’ interpretation, we are reminded here again to 
be on our guard and to make our grammatical analyses most thor- 
ough. 


14 Guardini says: “In der Tiir liegt die Schwelle, iiber die sie [die Liebenden J 
in ihr Haus eintreten” (pp. 348-349). 
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IV 

Let us return to the Second Elegy. The construction ‘‘tédliche 

Vogel der Seele’’ was supposed to mean ‘‘deadly birds of the soul.’’ 

We had rejected the idea of a ‘‘divine soul.’’ If ‘‘soul’’ then is to 

mean ‘‘human soul’’—to whom should the birds be ‘‘deadly’’? Only 
a few lines below Rilke himself gives the answer. 


Trate der Erzengel jetzt, der gefahrliche, hinter den Sternen 
eines Schrittes nur nieder und herwirts: hochauf- 
schlagend erschliig uns das eigene Herz. 

The angel, the ‘‘deadly bird,’’ is thus deadly to man, to the 
human heart. And the angel is ‘‘almost’’ deadly because the con- 
frontation of man and the angel is only hypothetical and not real 
(therefore always the subjunctive). 

Now the meaning of the construction ‘‘fast tédliche Vogel der 
Seele’’ is clear. The angel—the bird—is a danger to man, a deadly 
danger. Spender and Leishman (and also Lemont) should not have 
said ‘‘of the soul,’’ but ‘‘to the soul.’’ Whether the angel is a prod- 
uct of the soul, or a being independent from the soul and threaten- 
ing it, is not the same thing. ‘‘Der Seele’’ (‘‘of the soul’’) seen as 
a genitive hides what ‘‘der Seele’’ (‘‘to the soul’’) seen as a dative 
reveals. 

The angel is not a product of any soul. What Rilke intended with 
his figure of the angel was something like this: He wanted to make 
man’s situation clearer by contrasting it with the angel, just as he 
used the animal to make clearer the relative position of man and the 
beast (and the animal, that ‘‘safe’’ creature, by the way, is just as 
unreal as the angel and the devil, for there is general agreement that 
the animal is anything but ‘‘safe,’’ experiencing as much fear as 
man or even more). The ‘‘unreal’’ angel then (just as Rilke’s ‘‘un- 
real’’ animal) is, to use a term of Dieter Bassermann’s, ‘‘eine Ar- 
beitshypothese.’’!® The reality of man is carved out with the help of 
the ideal irreality of other figures. The hypothetical angel is almost 
‘*deadly’’ because, if he were to appear, man would become aware 
of his smallness and would not be able to survive it. The reason 
that we ean ‘‘survive’’ (‘‘iiberstehen’’) is to be found in the fact 
that we are let alone and that the angel spares us. 

The absence of the angel—and perhaps also of God—in our days 
receives consequently a deeper meaning: Man is given the opportu- 


15 Dieter Bassermann, Der Spdte Rilke (Essen und Freiburg i. Br., 1948), 
p. 46. 
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nity to survive as man and nothing but man. The absence of the 
Divine may make our man-as-man existence religiously questionable, 
but it makes our existence existentially possible: for the angel scorns 
to destroy us (‘‘weil es gelassen verschmaht,/ uns zu zerstoren,’ 
First Elegy). In this isolation and loneliness, man’s fate in our days 
is fulfilled. 


’ 





Science and Mark Twain’s Theory of Fiction 


By SHERWOOD CUMMINGS 
The State University of South Dakota 


The stream of American literary realism of the late nineteenth 
century welled from many springs, but surely one of the most con- 
siderable of these was science. The scientist’s empirical approach to 
phenomena was reflected in the realistic writer’s care to record ac- 
curately and in detail the speech and deeds of his characters and the 
setting in which those characters moved. The evolutionist’s assertion 
that man was a creature of nature, shaped, like any organism, by the 
exigencies of environment, enjoined the realistic writer to portray 
his characters as products of their training and milieu. The lines of 
influence are clearly marked. Everett Carter in his Howells and the 
Age of Realism shows how Howells, Hamlin Garland, and Edward 
Eggleston formulated their theories of realism partly in imitation 
of Zola’s Darwinian approach and partly from reading Hippolyte 
Taine.” 

Mark Twain was a realist too. As a contemporary of Howells, Gar- 
land, and Eggleston, he was subject to the same intellectual cur- 
rents that shaped their theory of realism, but no scholar has as- 
sociated Twain’s own theory of fiction with science. The late Ber- 
nard DeVoto’s persuasive ‘‘Essay in the Correction of Ideas,’’ 
Mark Twain’s America, written with the express effort ‘‘to perceive 
where and how [Mark Twain’s books] issue from American life,’” 
may have established too easily the dogma that Mark Twain was a 
strictly indigenous genius. Mr. Carter, for example, after demon- 
strating the debt of Twain’s confreres to Taine and Darwin, avers 
that the principle underlying Twain’s superb realism was his “‘ re- 
porting what he saw and heard.’ With similar respect for the 
DeVoto dictum, Mr. Edgar H. Goold, Jr. in a recent article lists 
Twain’s principles of fiction as hiS-Yecording of personal obser- 
vation and experience, adherence to probabilities, use of concrete 

1 Howells. and the Age of Realism (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 88-102, 111-112, 


144-145. 
2 Mark Twain's America (Boston, 1932), p. xi. 
5 Howells and the Age of Realism, p. 112. 
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details, and creation of realistic characterizations.* He then turns 
to an ‘‘interesting sidelight on Mark Twain’s views about inven- 
tion.’’ It was Mark Twain’s belief, writes Goold, ‘‘that man was in- 
capable of an original thought, so thoroughly was he a product of 
training and environment.’’ Mark Twain, therefore, did not credit 
himself or any other writer with originating his own work. 

The sidelight is interesting enough, but one would like to see the 
main problem illuminated. If Mark Twain regarded all men as con- 
ditioned by experience and environment, would he not attempt to 
show them as such in his novels? Mr. Goold does not ask the ques- 
tion, but he implies a negative answer by saying that ‘‘ This belief 
was a product of his later years and reflects the impact of scientific 
determinism on his thinking.’’* With the first half of Mr. Goold’s 
statement I must take issue. The idea of scientific determinism was, 
I shall point out, implicit in Mark Twain’s earliest reading and 
thinking. From his reading in (among others) Darwin, who dem- 
onstrated the inexorable influence of environment on organic life, 
and Taine, who applied the Darwinian theory of environment to 
human society, Twain undoubtedly received instruction in the formu- 
lation of his own explicitly stated theory that fictional characters 
achieve reality only when depicted with reference to their forma- 
tive environment. Furthermore, an examination of his most vivid 
novels—Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Pudd’nhead Wilson— 
shows how fully he implemented his theory. 

Mark Twain’s appreciation of scientific determinism was con- 
temporary, but it grew out of a Newtonian concept of a mechanical 
universe in much the same measure that nineteenth century science 
did. Professor Minnie Brashear suggests that as a youth Mark 
Twain must have read the philosophers and scientists of the eight- 
eenth century; at least she discovers the ideas of Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and Newton in his empiricism and in his concept of a mecha- 
nistie universe.” If he did not actually read these men, he did absorb 
the deism of the eighteenth century through The Age of Reason, 
which he read as a cub pilot.* In that work Paine aimed to free his 
generation from religious superstition, in which there was no surety, 


4“Mark Twain on the Writing of Fiction,” American Literature, xxvi (1954), 
141-153. 

5 Ibid., p. 151. 

6 Loc. cit. 

7 Mark Twain, Son of Missouri (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934), pp. 248-251. 

8 A. B. Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), p. 1445. 
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by recommending the study of the eternal and immutable laws of the 
universe. In those laws Paine took delight. He did not foresee that 
many scientists of the succeeding century in tracing the iron author- 
ity of universal law through the minutest workings of nature would 
discover that they had elevated themselves from the abyss of igno- 
rance into the prison of knowledge. 

To one of his century’s most embarrassing ideas—the evolution of 
animal life from a unicellular organism—Mark Twain had an early 
introduction. When he was twenty-one (and two years before Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species was published), he spent the evenings of 
one winter listening to the ‘‘curious and striking notions”’ of a fel- 
low working man and amateur intellectual named Macfarlane who 
‘*eonsidered that the animal life in the world was developed in the 
course of aeons of time from a few microscopic seed germs, or per- 
haps one microscopic seed germ deposited upon the globe by the 
Creator in the dawn of time.’’® Macfarlane may have suggested 
that this evolutionary process was an inevitable development of a 
causal chain of events. If he did not, Mark Twain came to regard 
it as such. In 1878, for example, he declared to Twichell ‘‘that every 
event, however slight, was embryonic in the first instant of created 
life,’’ and that all the world’s history ‘‘had been invested in life’s 
primal atom.’’*® By this time, most likely, he had supplemented 
Macfarlane’s lesson in evolution through reading Darwin’s Descent 
of Man (1871),"' an exposition of natural selection through the 
struggle for existence, heredity, and adaptation to environment. 
He was also familiar with Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859)** and 
Varutions of Animals and Plants Under Domestication (1868). 
From the last mentioned work he apparently drew his authority for 
one of the Pudd’nhead Wilson maxims—‘‘ Training is everything. 
The peach was once a bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing but 
cabbage with a college education.’’* The references to Darwin in 

® Mark Twain's Autobiography, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1924), 1, 146-147. 

10 Mark Twain, A Biography, pp. 628-629. See also p. 700. 

11 Paine lists the book, “whose influence was always present,” as part of 
Mark Twain’s “earlier reading.” Ibid., p. 1540. 

H. H. Waggoner, “Science in the Thought of Mark Twain,” American Litera- 
ture, Vil (1937), 357-370, demonstrates the influence of Darwin on the develop- 
ment of Twain’s deterministic philosophy. 

12 “Mental Telegraphy,”’ The American Claimant, pp. 381-382. Mark Twain’s 
works are quoted from the Author’s National Edition except where place and 
date of publication are noted. 

He also referred to The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (1888). See 


Mark Twain’s Speeches, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1923), pp. 337-338. 
13 Pudd’nhead Wilson, p. 49. For Darwin’s discussion of the evolution of the 
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Mark Twain’s books beginning with one in Roughing It (1872) are 
not infrequent and they are generally highly respectful.” 

Other early reading emphasized the influence of environmental! 
forces on man. In 1869 Sam Clemens and his fianeée used Holmes’s 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table as a ‘‘courting book.’’ In 
the margin of Mark Twain’s copy of the book next to Holmes’s state- 
ment that ‘‘education always begins through the senses, and works 
up to the idea of absolute right and wrong,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ True, 
Livy.’”?® In the Autocrat he must also have read Holmes’s analogy 
of the human will as a drop of water imprisoned in crystal and 
Holmes’s statement that the ‘‘self-determining power of human 
beings is a very strictly limited agent in the universe.’ There is, 
besides, Holmes’s description of the mind’s ceaseless activity un- 
checked by will, sleep, or madness," which is strikingly similar to 
certain passages in What Js Man?’* About five years after reading 
Holmes’s book Mark Twain discovered and avidly read William 
Lecky’s History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne 
(1869), which treated morals as the product of social necessity and 
which postulated that man acted only to gain his own pleasure. In 
the margin beside Lecky’s statement (as paraphrased by Paine) 
that ‘‘all our morality is a product of experience,’’ Mark Twain 
wrote, ‘‘Sound and true.’’®° Lecky’s ideas formed the basis of an 
essay that Mark Twain read at a meeting of Hartford’s Monday 
Evening Club in 1883; the same essay provided the kernel for his 
What Is Man?, completed in 1902.7" 

More instrumental than Lecky in the development of a literary 
theory was Hippolyte Taine, two of whose books Mark Twain almost 
certainly read by 1877. Taine’s histories, his analyses of national 
eultures, and his History of English Literature were based partly 
upon ‘‘the idea of environment, the totality of surrounding econdi- 
peach and the cauliflower see Variations of Animals and Plants Under Domesti- 
cation (New York, 1887), 1, 341-344, 357-360. 

141, 156. 

15To Mark Twain Darwin was “that great mind, laboring for the whole 
human race.” Mark Twain’s Speeches, pp. 337-338. 

16 Bradford A. Booth, “Mark Twain’s Comments on Holmes’s Autocrat,” 
American Literature, xx1 (1950), 459. ’ 

17 Holmes, Representative Selections, ed. S. I. Hayakawa and H. M. Jones 
(New York, 1939), pp. 145-148. 

18 Tbid., p. 180. 

19 What Is Man? and Other Essays (New York, 1917), pp. 65, 68-72. 


20 Mark Twain, A Biography, p. 511. 
21 Ibid., pp. 743-744. 
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tions as something determining .. . the human society.’’*? Mark 
Twain would have been receptive to Taine’s ideas, for he was aware 
even before he read Taine that environment molds the man. On 
December 29, 1868, he wrote a humble letter to his prospective 
father-in-law, Jervis Langdon, explaining that his former wild- 
west behavior was inspired by a frontier locale: 

I think that much of my conduct on the Pacific Coast was not of a character 
to recommend me to the respectful regard of a high eastern civilization, but it 
was not considered blameworthy there, perhaps. We go according to our lights. 
I was just what Charlie [Langdon’s son] would have been, similarly circum- 
stanced, & deprived of home influences.2% 

Since Twain’s familiarity with Taine’s Notes on England (1872) 
may be assumed from the fact of his lengthy allusion to that book 
in Chapter XXXVI of The Gilded Age (1873), he was introduced 
to a fairly elaborate illustration of Taine’s theory of environment 
near the beginning of his career. Taine averred, for example, that 
the English character was the product of the peculiar English Con- 
stitution, religion, and education and that the English physique 
was the product of climate, hearty diet, and vigorous, open-air liv- 
ing. Mark Twain’s reading of at least part of another book by Taine 
is also clearly established ; in a letter to Mrs. Mollie Fairbanks dated 
August 6, 1877, he wrote that he had read ‘‘some chapters in Taine’s 
Ancient Regime’’ (1875).** Taine studied pre-Revolutionary France 
as a ‘‘naturalist,’’ analyzing the historical forces of ‘‘the situation, 
the passions, the ideas, and the wills of each group of actors.’’ He 
sought to know historical personages ‘‘through their literature, 
philosophy, scientific pursuits, gazettes, and correspondence,’’ 
through their ‘‘letters, memoirs, and detailed statisties.’’ ‘‘ These 
alone,’’ he wrote, ‘‘enable us to contemplate in detail the various 
conditions of humanity.’’** That Taine’s lesson was noted by Mark 
Twain is evident in his writing to Howells six weeks and two days 
after the letter to Mrs. Fairbanks that he did not see how a certain 
story could be written ‘‘with the little details of names and places 
and things left out. They are the true life of all narrative.’’”* 

22 Robert C. Binkley, Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871 (New York, 1935), 


p. 25. 
23 The Love Letters of Mark Twain, ed. Dixon Wecter (New York, 1949), 


p. 37. 

24 Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, ed. Dixon Wecter (San Marino, Cal., 1949), 
p. 78. 

25 The Ancient Régime (New York, 1931), pp. viii-x. 

26 Mark Twain’s Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1917), pp. 309-310. 
Mark Twain may have been familiar also with Taine’s The French Revolution 
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Several of Twain’s other statements of literary theory have a 
Tainesque flavor. His account of the genesis of Pudd’nhead Wilson 
(1894) is a simple exposition of the naturalistic technique of allow- 
ing plot to develop out of interplay between people realistically 
portrayed and their typical environment: 


A man who is not born with the novel-writing gift has a troublesome time of 
it when he tries to build a novel. I know this from experience. He has no clear 
idea of his story; in fact he has no story. He merely has some people in his 
mind, and an incident or two, also a locality. He knows these people, he knows 
the selected locality, and he trusts that he can plunge those people into those 
incidents with interesting results. So he goes to work.27 
‘*What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us’’ (1895) includes a more elabo- 
rate statement of the necessity of the writer’s conscious and uncon- 
scious ‘‘observation of manners, speech, character, and ways of 
life’’ in a particular environment to discover the essential spirit of 
a people. Only when each of a thousand ‘‘native novelists’’ has set 
‘‘plainly before you the ways and speech and life of a few people 
grouped in a certain place—his own place— . .. [do] you have the 
soul of the people, the life of the people, the speech of the people.’’™ 
Elsewhere in the same essay he analyzes a peculiar American trait 
as the product of a unique environment: 


. 


I think that the reason why we Americans seem to be so addicted to ying 
to get rich suddenly is merely because the opportunity to make promising efforts 
in that direction has offered itself to us with a frequency out of all proportion 
to the European experience. For eighty years this opportunity has been offering 
itself in one new town or region after another straight westward, step by step, 
all the way from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific.29 

Mark Twain recognized the formative influence of environment 
on character when he was a writer in his prime as clearly as when 
he was the aging philosopher. His best books—that is to say his river 
novels—are superb illustrations of the contemporary theory that 
character must be true to its training and milieu. In Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn there are, for example, the immanent influ- 
ence of nature on the boys; the careful delineation of village society 
and Jim’s, Huck’s, and Tom’s respective places in it; the different 
dialects of Jim, Huck, and Tom, each learned on a different social 
level; the local superstitions that color the boys’ thinking; and 
Tom’s religious terror caught from the village parson and congrega- 
and his History of English Literature. See Mark Twain’s Letters, p. 490, and 
Henry W. Fisher, Abroad with Mark Twain and Eugene Field (New York, 
1922), p. 138. 

27 Pudd’nhead Wilson, p. 229. 


28 Literary Essays, pp. 146-147. 
29 Tbid., p. 156. 
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tion. The characters achieve depth because there is a constant inter- 
relation between personality and typical environment: Huck’s 
vicious father and his hovel, liberty-loving Huck and his hogshead 
in the tannery yard, respectable Aunt Polly and her genteel poverty, 
the ‘‘aristocratic’’ Grangerfords and their houseful of gimeracks. 

The power of place in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn is at 
once pervasive and unobtrusive. In Pudd’nhead Wilson, however, the 
exposition of environmental influence upon Tom Driscoll and 
Chambers is worked out with the neatness of a sociologist’s case his- 
tory. Tom’s mother, a part-Negro slave, placed Tom as an infant in 
the eradle of her mistress’s son and raised the white scion as her 
own child. Tom, whose skin was white in spite of his Negro blood, 
was pampered and spoiled by his ‘‘uncle.’’ As a boy, ‘‘He was in- 
dulged in all his caprices, howsoever troublesome and exasperating 
they might be... .’’ 


Tom got all the petting, Chambers got none. Tom got all the delicacies, 
Chambers got mush and milk, and clabber without sugar. In consequence, Tom 
was a sickly child and Chambers wasn’t. Tom was “fractious,” as Roxy called 
it, and overbearing; Chambers was meek and docile.*° 
Tom grew from a spoiled child into an arrogant, cowardly, and 
vicious young man. When he refused to fight a duel of honor his 
aristocratic ‘‘uncle’’ observed sadly that Tom ‘‘is worthless and un- 
worthy, but it is largely my fault. He was intrusted to me by my 
brother on his dying bed, and I have indulged him to his hurt, in- 
stead of training him up severely, and making a man of him.’ 

Chambers, the born aristocrat raised as a slave, soon came to learn 
servility. As a boy he showed spirit at first, but he ‘‘got three such 
convincing canings from the man who was his father and didn’t 
know it, that he took Tom’s cruelties in all humility after that.’’*? 
When he became a young man his true identity was discovered and 
he was made a gentleman. 


The real heir suddenly found himself rich and free, but in a most embar- 
rassing situation. He could neither read nor write, and his speech was the 
basest dialect of the negro quarter. His gait, his attitudes, his gestures, his 
bearing, his laungh—all were vulgar and uncouth; his manners were the manners 
of a slave. Money and fine clothes could not mend these defects or cover them 
up; they only made them the more glaring and the more pathetic. The poor 
fellow could not endure the terrors of the white man’s parlor, and felt at home 
and at peace nowhere but in the kitchen. The family pew was a misery to him, 


30 Pudd’nhead Wilson, pp. 39-40. 
31 Tbid., p. 133. 
32 Jbid., p. 42. 
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yet he could nevermore enter into the solacing refuge of the “nigger gallery” 
—that was closed to him for good and all.%3 

Chambers was no disguised prince in a romance but the helpless 
victim of training and environment. Through the realistic portrayal 
of Chambers and through that of numerous other authentic Missouri 
village types, Mark Twain carried into fiction his frequently-re- 
peated theory that ‘‘We are made, brick by brick, of influences, 
patiently built up around the framework of our born dispositions.’’** 
He derived the theory from the current concept of scientific deter- 
minism with which he was familiar throughout his whole career. His 
especial familiarity with Darwin and Taine, whose emphasis on en- 
vironment gave direction to American realism, permits the claim 
that Mark Twain was a conscious participant in and a full member 
of the literary movement through realism toward naturalism. 


83 Tbid., p. 224. 
34“A Defence of General Funston,” North American Review, CLXXIV (1902), 


615. 





Poe's Theory of Unity 


By Grorce KELLY 
Washington, D.C. 


I 
Throughout his critical work Poe' distinguishes two kinds of 
unity—one, the traditional unity of structure, the other, the unique 
unity of effect.? Of the two, unity of effect merits our attention 
first ; not only because unity of structure is finally subsumed by it, 
but because of the crucial function of effect throughout Poe’s 


1 References to Poe will be to The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. 
James A. Harrison (New York, 1902). These references will appear within my 
text. 

2 Though Poe’s rigorous concept of structural unity was Aristotelian, his first 
hand knowledge of Aristotle was slight. If he had read Aristotle at all, he had 
done so only in translation; see John Paul Pritchard, Return to the Fountains 
(Durham, North Carolina, 1942), p. 28. There is some rather inconclusive evi- 
dence that Poe could have read Aristotle first hand; see T. O. Mabbott, 
“Evidence that Poe knew Greek,” NgQ, CLXxXxv (1943), 39-40. But even if it 
were entirely credible that Poe could have read Aristotle, it does not follow 
that he knew him. On the other hand, the origin of Poe’s concept of unity of 
effect can be traced clearly to A. W. Schlegel’s A Course of Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature, trans. John Black (London, 1815); see Albert J. 
Lubell, “Poe and A. W. Schlegel,” JEGP, um (1953), 7; or Lubell’s unpub- 
lished dissertation, “Edgar Allan Poe, Critic and Reviewer” (New York Univer- 
sity, 1951), pp. 90 ff.; see also, George Kelly, “Aesthetic Theories of Edgar 
Allan Poe,” unpubl. diss. (Univ. of Iowa, 1953), pp. 103-106. The germ of Poe’s 
idea of unity of effect appears at least twice in Schlegel—first, as an extension 
of the unanimity of an audience’s reactions (Lectures, 1, 31-32), second, in a 
sense very close to Poe’s later use. Schlegel writes of a unity in which the 
parts of a drama “are all subservient to one common aim, namely, to produce a 
joint impression on the mind” (Lectures, 1, 337). Poe’s first use of the concept 
occurs in his review of Zinzendorff, in January, 1836, and applies to the prob- 
lem of maintaining interest throughout a poem. He alludes to “what is rightly 
termed by Schlegel, ‘the wnity or totality of interest’” and comments that this 
is destroyed for the reader when the poem is = by a motto (vim, 126). 
(In his review of Longfellow’s Ballads in April, 1842, Poe repeats again almost 
word for word his remarks of the Zinzendorff review, dealing this time with a 
motto prefixed by Longfellow [X1, 78-79].) In his review of Bulwer’s Night and 
Morning in April, 1841, Poe employs the concept again, this time without refer- 
ence to Schlegel and considerably altered: “Without excessive and fatiguing 
exertion, inconsistent with legitimate interest, the mind cannot comprehend at 
one time and in one survey the numerous individual items which go to establish 
the whole. Thus the high idea] sense of the unique is sure to be wanting; for, 
however absolute in itself be the unity of the novel, it must inevitably fail of 
appreciation. We speak now of that species of unity which is alone worth the 
attention of the critic—the unity or totality of effect” (x, 122). It is this latter 
concept, shifted in terminology from unity or totality of interest to unity of 
effect, that Poe fixes upon and develops. In his final formulation of the theory 
of effect, for the tale in the historic Hawthorne review and for the poem in the 
“Philosophy of Composition,” little of Schlegel remains. 
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aesthetics.* His assumption that ‘‘common sense, in the time to come, 
will prefer deciding on a work of art, rather by the impression it 
makes, by the effect it produces... .’’ (xiv, 268; ef. x1, 107; xm, 
152) is a clear and extreme formulation of the doctrine of effect.‘ 
And by locating aesthetic values or qualities in the response to a 
literary work, Poe shifts the point of critical focus away from the 
work of art to its interpreter.’ Through this shift, literary values 
become the subjective reponses of individuals to the stimuli of the 
art object. Thus the drift toward subjectivism is established. Poe, 
however, employed two principles which contravened this sub- 
jective tendency: an objective theory of taste, and a formula for 
correlating the subjective response with the objective qualities of 
the aesthetic object. 

These principles precluded the extension of impressionism which 
seems implicit in Poe’s concept of effect. He does not, for example, 
in his shift from object to interpreter, extend his theory subjectively 
toward the introspective analysis of impressions ; nor does he extend 
his analysis of intended effect toward reconstructing the writer’s 
motivational complex.® And despite the psychological and subjective 


3 Curiously, the nature of effect itself is always assumed by Poe and never 


properly explained. However, Poe is not characteristically fastidious about such 
matters; perhaps he thought the term needed no explanation. Since quite fre- 
quently he links effect synonymously with impression, it can be assumed that 
he meant by effect what was usually meant by impression, which, within the 
common-sense psychology of his day, referred to a more or less vivid state of 
consciousness produced by sensation. In more modern terminology the effect of 
a work of art becomes the response to that work. 

4This doctrine of effect, by which Poe asserts that a literary work should 
be judged in accordance with the effect it produces, constitutes a radical shift in 
the aesthetics of literary judgment. (Poe’s anticipation of the critical sub- 
jectivism which followed him has been noted before; for example, see Summer- 
field Baldwin, “The Aesthetic Theory of Poe,” Swanee Review, xxv1 [1918], 
210-21; George Snell, “First of the New Critics,” Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, 1 [1945], 333-340; Edmund Wilson, “Poe as a Literary Critic,” Nation, 
CLV [October 31, 1942], 452-53. And there is, of course, the whole literature of 
Poe’s influence in France which is frequently relevant to the question of his 
anticipation of post-impressionist aesthetics.) I do not mean to suggest that Poe 
was the first to employ the idea of judging art by its effects—there is Plato’s 
ethical effect and Aristotle’s concept of catharsis to make such an idea ludicrous 
—but the revolutionary aspect of Poe’s doctrine of effect remains, both in the 
lengths to which he carried it and in the highly subjective movement it initiated. 

5 By the term “interpreter,” I mean to include such terms as “audience” and 
“reader.” “Interpreter” should be considered as a generic term applying to 
whoever carries out the act of responding to a work of art. The term is drawn 
from contemporary sign theory, where it is used to designate the individual for 
whom something is a sign. 

6 Though Poe concerned himself with the psychological analysis of the process 
of composition wherein the intention of the artist is an important consideration, 
he did not presume to the kind of psychological analysis that characterizes the 
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character of his concept of effect, Poe does not separate the inter- 
preter’s response from the aesthetic object ; neither does he separate 
the conscious intention from the produced effect. His effort is, on 
the contrary, to unite object and effect in a formal relationship, but 
a relationship which is grounded in the effect of the aesthetic object 
rather than in the object itself. This effort is conspicuous through- 
out his aesthetic theory. Along with its vital role in Poe’s theory 
of unity, effect functions importantly in his theory of beauty and 
his theory of artistic creation. 
il 

In his theory of beauty Poe sought the nature of the beautiful in 
poetry by analyzing the effect of beauty. He believed that men 
meant ‘‘ precisely, not a quality, as is supposed, but an effect’’ when 
they spoke of beauty (xiv, 197). Thus he could define beauty in 
poetry as an ‘“‘intense and pure elevation of soul’’ (xiv, 197), and 
insist that poetry produce such effects: ‘‘A poem must intensely 
excite. Excitement is its provinee, its essentiality. Its value is in 
the ratio of its (elevating) excitement’’ (xm, 151; ef. xiv, 197, 
275). Indefinitiveness, which Poe found characteristie of the higher 
beauty, becomes, in his system, an attribute of the effect of such 
beauty. And a poem, therefore, becomes spiritual and indefinitive 
as it produces effects similar to those produced by the supernal 
realm of beauty; so high poetic beauty is determined not by its 
quality but by its effect (xv1, 28-29). 

Poe’s theory of artistie creation has both the method and the aim 
of the creative artist influenced by considerations of effect. The wise 
and skillful literary artist, according to Poe, conceives ‘‘ with delib- 
erate care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out... .’ 
This effect constitutes his ‘‘ pre-established design’’ from whieh the 
‘‘whole composition’? draws its method (x1, 108).7 And signifi- 
cantly it is effect qua effect that Poe considers as the proper aim 
of the artist. For example, of originality Poe says, ‘‘It is clear, that 
it is the novelty of effect alone which is worth consideration’’ (xm, 
146). Ironically, the artist defeats his own purpose if he aims for 
psychologistie biography. (By this latter term I mean such efforts as Krutch’s 
biography of Poe.) The danger of this kind of analysis lies in the assumption 
that assertions about the writer of a work somehow become assertions about the 
works he has written. 

7 The text is the important review of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, in 1842. 
A more famous but unfortunately less ingenuous example of considering effect 


as a touchstone for literary method is Poe’s “The Philosophy of Composition” 
(xIv, 194). 
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absolute novelty, for ‘‘it startles the intellect.’’ The effect is wrong. 
The artist who would be original should aim at the ‘‘ pleasureable 
effect of apparent novelty ...’’ (xm, 146).* 

Thus effect enters into Poe’s aesthetic at important points, making 
it throughout a body of theory centered on the interpreter whose 
aesthetic experience becomes the final test of aesthetic quality.* The 
part it plays in his theory of unity follows the same pattern. The 
effect of a work of art, that is, the response elicited by the work 
considered as stimulus, determines the unity of that work.’® 

Il 

We have noted the origin of Poe’s unity of effect in A. W. 
Schlegel’s principle of unity in the drama. But we have also noted 
that Poe changed this concept as he adapted it to his uses.1: Where 
Schlegel had applied it to the drama, a form of considerable dura- 
tion, Poe began by applying it to the poem and the tale. Where 
Schlegel had applied it to the psychology of the audience, Poe ap- 
plied it to the psychology of the single reader. However, Poe’s earli- 
est formulation still retained elements of the Schlegelian unity of in- 
terest. Writing in January of 1836, Poe points out that while in the 
long poem the reader’s mind cannot comprehend the whole and must 


8 The full text of Poe’s remarks on creating originality of effect reveals his 
conception of the literary artist as conscious manipulator of effect—a psy- 
chologist leading the reader into predictable responses. There is noticeable in 
the following lines even the experimenter’s contempt for his subject, “The 
reader in the first case supposed, that of the absolute novelty, is excited, but 
embarrassed, disturbed, in some degree even pained at his own want of per- 
ception, at his own folly in not having himself hit upon the idea. In the second 
ease, his pleasure is doubled. He feels and intensely enjoys the seeming novelty 
of the thought, enjoys it as really novel, as absolutely original, with the writer— 
and himself. They two, he fancies, have, alone of all men thought thus. They two 
have together, created this thing. Henceforward there is a bond of sympathy 
which irradiates every subsequent page of the book.” 

®The significance of Poe’s concept of effect as a psychological theory is 
perceived in Walter Blair’s “Poe’s Conception of Incident and Tone in the 
Tale,” MP, x1 (1944), 228. Blair maintains that Poe “saw a work as the 
stimulus to a response on the part of the reader. Understandably, therefore, his 
primary concern was with so molding the work as to assure its having the desired 
effect.” (See also James Southall Wilson, “Poe’s Philosophy of Composition,” 
NAR, ccxxi [1926], 678.) 

10 Norman Foerster’s discussion of Poe’s unity of effect (American Criticism 
[New York, 1928], pp. 23-25) finds effect itself determined by the quantity of 
pleasure it contains. 

11 In what was basically a theory of audience reaction Schlegel had main- 
tained that the unity of a play developed from what he thought of as “unity or 
totality of interest.” He did not, however, clearly distinguish between what 
might be called the commonness of interest and the unity of the interest. An 
audience might be all of one mind that the play they were watching was exciting 
or moving, but they might have very different reactions about what was stimu- 
lating them, why it was, and how much it was. 
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thereby rest content with partial pleasures, in the short poem, ‘‘the 
pleasure is unique, in the proper acceptation of that term—the under- 
standing is employed, without difficulty, in the contemplation of the 
picture as a whole—and thus its effect will depend . . . especially 
upon what is rightly termed by Schlegel, ‘the unity or totality of 
interest’ ’’ (v1, 126).1* The key word in this passage is ‘‘unique,’’ 
which, according to Poe’s modifying comment, means sole or single. 
At this point, then, unity of effect refers simply to the singularity of 
a pleasurable response: the concept has not yet been worked back 
into the poem as a quality or into the poet as intended effect. It is 
not yet a unity created in the work through an effort to achieve a 
unified effect. 

However, by June of 1836, Poe’s terminology about unity of 
effect had become what it was to be from that point on. His in- 
sistence that length correspond to the interpreter’s capacity to com- 
prehend the stimulus as a whole had not yet reached its stage of 
fixed mathematical ratio but it was moving toward that kind of 
pseudo-quantification. And, already, in this second stage, Poe’s 
invidious ranking of the tale and the novel appears; though clearly 
it is characterized by little of the assertive self-confidence of his final 
formulation. Poe grants that the novel demands a certain ‘‘ persever- 
ance,’’ but points out that ‘‘unity of effect .. . a desideratum dif- 
ficult of attainment . . . is indispensable in the ‘brief article.’ ’’ 
And, he adds pejoratively of the novel, ‘‘the general design . . . can- 
not, from the length of the narrative, be taken in at one view, by 
the reader’’ (1x, 46).7° 

In 1842 Poe’s final formulation of the principle of unity of effect 
appeared in his remarkable review of Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
There each of the elements of unity of effect thus far examined were 
merged by Poe into a coherent statement. Thus it seems advisable 
to examine this statement of the concept in some detail. 

Were we bidden to say how the highest genius could be most advantageously 
employed for the best display of its own powers, we should answer, without 
hesitation—it is the composition of a rhymed poem, not to exceed in length 
what might be perused in an hour. [In “The Poetic Principle” Poe cut the time 


of perusal to half an hour.] Within this limit alone can the highest order of true 
poetry exist. We need only here say, upon this topic, that, in almost all classes 


12 The text is a review of the poems of Mrs. Sigourney. Poe repeated part of 
this review nearly verbatim in his review of Longfellow’s Ballads, in April, 
1842 (x1, 78-79). Worthy of note here is Poe’s concept of brevity as a necessary 
condition for wholeness and unity; it is the first indication of the connection 
he insisted upon when his formulation was complete. (See n. 2 above.) 

18 The text is a review of Dickens’s Watkins Tottle. 
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of composition, the unity of effect or impression is a point of the greatest im- 
portance. It is clear, moreover, that this unity cannot be thoroughly preserved in 
productions whose perusal cannot be completed at one sitting. We may continue 
the reading of a prose composition, from the very nature of prose itself, much 
longer than we can persevere, to any good purpose, in the perusa) of a poem. 
This latter, if truly fulfilling the demands of the poetic sentiment, induces an 
exaltation of the soul which cannot be long sustained. All high excitements are 
necessarily transient. Thus « long poem is a paradox. And, without unity of im- 
pression, the deepest effects cannot be brought about. Epics were the offspring 
of an imperfect sense of Art, and their reign is no more. A poem tvo brief may 
produce a vivid, but never an intense or enduring impression. Without a certain 
continuity of effort—without a certain duration or repetition of purpose—the 
soul is never deeply moved. .. . (XI, 106-107) 

Poe later refined some of the statements here by elaboration. By 
reducing the perusal time to half an hour, he curtailed the psy- 
chological length of a poem; later he employed a striking metaphor 
to demonstrate the necessity for duration of impression. ‘‘There 
must be,’’ he says, ‘‘a steady pressing down of the stamp upon the 
wax’’ (xiv, 269). About the epic, he was to make more specific 
comments, calling both the Iliad and Paradise Lost a series of poetic 
fragments tied together by prose (xiv, 196, 267).** However, the 
essential elements are here and sufficient for close analysis. 

We see that unity of response, the single emotion which he vaguely 
calls the ‘‘exaltation of the soul,’’ is the psychological determinant 
of the length of the aesthetic object. To achieve unity of effect an 
aesthetic impression must fully occupy and possess the consciousness 
of the interpreter; it must, in addition, sustain itself long enough 
to leave some imprint. There is a sort of trace-perception theory in 
this concept, and a hint of isomorphism in the wax impression 
analogy. But the most significant psychological twist is that by 
which unity of effect demands brevity in a work of art while brevity 
is itself a determinant of unity of effect. The sheer quantity of 
aesthetic experience has a one to one correlation with the sheer 
quantity of the aesthetic object. This correlation of quantity strong- 
ly conditions the quality of the aesthetic experience and hence 
through the concept of effect, the quality of the aesthetic object.’® 
Thus Poe is able to turn to either side of the coin. For example, a 
long poem cannot produce unity of effect because of its length, but 
its length is determined by its effect ; its length is psychological. Per- 

14 See also “Poe-Lowell,” The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed, John Ward 
Ostrom (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 1, 238-239. 

15 As far as I know Norman Foerster originated this terminology concerning 
Poe’s aesthetics. He applied it, however, mainly to Poe’s theory of beauty. See 


Foerster’s “Quantity and Quality in Poe’s Aesthetic,” SP, xx (1923), 310-335, 
and “Poe” in his American Criticism. 
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haps out of concern for the appearances of science, Poe quantifies 
that length in terms of the reader’s attention span—at first an hour, 
later half an hour. Later in ‘‘The Philosophy of Composition’’ he 
objectified the length: basing his quantification on the reader’s 
capacity for unified response, he asserts that the poem should be 
about one hundred lines in length. 

In this final application of the principle of unity of effect to 
prose fiction, the purely psychological basis of the principle is even 
more evident. Here, unity of effect becomes simply the total pre- 
dominance of the impression of the narrative in the reader’s con- 
sciousness. Poe rejects the novel on the same grounds as the Jong 
poem : it cannot be read at one sitting—‘‘ Worldly interests interven- 
ing during the pauses of perusal, modify, annul, or counteract .. . 
the impressions of the book.’’ Not so with the tale, however, for in 
that case the impression is maintainable. And Poe believes this pro 
vides an opportunity for the artist to determine his reader’s re- 
sponses. ‘‘ During the hour of perusal the soul of the reader is at the 
writer’s control’’ (x1, 107-108). 

We have noted how Poe manipulated the concept of effect in his 
theory of beauty so that the effect of the beautiful became the qua! 
ity of beauty in the object which induced that effect. This operation 
he formalized into principle: ‘‘It is an obvious rule of Art that 
effects should be made to spring as directly as possible from their 
causes.’’ The same principle, though unannounced and implicit, 
is crucial in his concept of the unity of effect. It is his means of 


performing the same shift in reference that he performed in his 


theory of beauty. Through it, unity of effect becomes unity through 
effect: the subjective response becomes an objective quality in the 
work. The aesthetic experience in being the end of the artist’s ef 
forts becomes the model for his artistry. Poe’s ‘‘skilful literary 
artist’’ constructs with the guiding principle of unity of effect and 
in doing so effects unity within his own work. 

... having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to 
be wrought out, he then invents such incidents—he then combines such events 
as may best aid him in establishing this preconceived effect. .. . In the whole 
composition there should be no word written, of which the tendency, direct or 
indirect is not to the one pre-established design. (x1, 108) 

In the shift from unity of effect to unity within the work for 
effect, the artist subordinates his process of composition to the 
anticipated effect he seeks to produce. Unity of effect becomes the 
basis for the unity of structure or the objective unity within the 
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work. But though unity of effect is both the aim and the cause of 
unity within the work, it is not that unity itself. Poe’s psychologism 
had its limits. To explain the precise qualities of unity within the 
work, he employed a different set of principles. 
IV 

Poe’s early definition of structural unity is ‘‘the nice adaptation 
of constituent parts’’ (vi, 126; 1x, 265; x1, 78). Then, he insist- 
ed upon nothing more than precise relationships between separable 
units. However, when he defined plot specifically, it was as a 
structural whole ‘‘in which no part can be displaced without ruin to 
the whole,’’ and to make this concept clear, he dramatized it with 
the metaphor of a building ‘‘so dependently constructed, that to 
change the position of a single brick is to overthrow the entire fab- 
ric’’ (x, 117).'® This degree of structural unity was, however, mere- 
ly a desideratum for Poe at that point in his theory. For practical 
purposes he suggested a more conventional definition of plot in 
which ‘‘none of the leading incidents can be removed without de- 
triment to the mass’’ (x, 117). 

The essay on ‘‘The American Drama’’ (1845) contains the same 
distinction between the ideal and the actual nature of plot, but adds 


a metaphysical distinction, a strong note of organicism. The aim of 
plot has become the creation of a unique whole of indistinguishable 


parts. Poe writes of an ideal ‘‘ mutuality of adaptation’’ 


. in human constructions a particular cause has a particular effect—a particu- 
lar purpose brings about a particular object; but we see no reciprocity. The 
effect does not re-act upon the cause—the object does not change relations with 
the purpose. In Divine constructions, the object is either object or purpose as 
we choose to regard it, while the purpose is either purpose or object; so that we 
can never (abstractly—without conecretion—without reference to the facts of 
the moment) decide which is which. (xm, 46)18 


Plot, Poe believed, should approximate this transcendental kind 
of unity. Again he set up an ideal unity to be aimed at. 


The pleasure which we derive from any exertion of human ingenuity, is in 
direct ratio of the approach to this species of reciprocity between cause a 
effect. In the construction of plot, for example, in fictitious literature, we 


16 Foerster (American Criticism, p. 21) calls this metaphor of the house 
mechanical. However, insofar as there is any real distinction between the 
mechanic and the organic, the metaphor strikes me as organic. The house that 
Poe describes is an organism in the sense that its bricks, while distinguishable, 
are absolutely interrelated. 

17 The text is Poe’s review of Bulwer’s Night and Morning, in 1841. 

18 Poe’s first use of this idea occurs in his “Marginalia’” for November, 1844 
(xvi, 9-10). The above use in 1845 is a verbatim repetition. He later used it in 
much the same context as above, that is, to remark upon the perfection of God’s 
plots, in the Eureka, in 1848 (xvi, 291-292). 
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should aim at so arranging the points, or incidents, that we cannot distinctly see, 
in respect to any one of them, whether that one depends from any one other 
or upholds it. In this sense, of course, perfection of plot is unattainable in fact— 
because Man is the constructor. The plots of God are perfect. (xm, 46)19 
Perfection of plot, the ideal structural unity, is thus a unity so 
complete that its units are indistinguishable in their functions. 
Without doubt this is a most exalted concept of structural unity ; 
and when Poe came to write of the highest unity—that of the divine 
unity in the universe—he employed this concept to establish the pure 
artistry of the creation. 

Since Poe’s analysis of structural unity is basically an analysis 
of plot, plot itself is a kind of unity which can be analysed into ob- 
jective qualities—dependence, relatedness, coalescence. The question 
now becomes, how does this analysis of plot or structural unity fit in 
with Poe’s final theory of unity? I have suggested that practically 
all of Poe’s aesthetic theorizing is directed toward effect, and that 
even unity of structure is subsumed by unity of effect. This is clear- 
ly illustrated in Poe’s theorizing about the function of denouement. 

y 

In fiction, the dénouement—in all other composition the intended effect, 
should be definitely considered and arranged, before writing the first word; 
and no word should be then written which does not tend, or form a part of a 
sentence which tends to the development of the dénouement, or the strengthen- 
ing of the effect. Where plot forms a portion of the contemplated interest, too 
much preconsideration cannot be had. (xiv, 188) 20 
Despite his obvious distinction here between denouement and ef- 
fect, Poe is using the two terms to refer to the same kind of mental 
activity. Denouement means revelation—the moment of the inter- 
preter’s insight into the purpose of the whole structure. As such, 
it is nothing more than a kind of effect. Effect is generic ; denoue- 
ment is a species of effect. Poe’s concept of denouement as the ef- 
feet of pleasurable recognition is amplified in ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Composition. ’’ 

Nothing is more clear than that every plot, worth-the name, must be elabo- 
rated to its dénouement before anything be attempted with the pen. It is only 
with the dénouement constantly in view that we can give a plot its indispensable 


air of consequence, or causation, by making the incidents, and especially the 
tone at all points, tend to the development of the intention. (xiv, 193) 


19 Significantly here Poe also reiterates his opinion that the pleasure resulting 
from the contemplation of the unity of plot was “far more intense than ordi- 
narily supposed.” (Again, see xvi, 10, for verbatim repetition. ) 

20 The text is Poe’s contribution to the Opal of 1845, “A Chapter of Sug 
gestions.” 
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Thus must every effort of the writer aim toward the fulfillment 
of intention: the intention must be realized by the denouement; 
the denouement must produce as an effect the indispensable air of 
consequence. The denouement is thus two things: it is a traditional 
division or mechanism of structure; it is the effect of revelation. 
The unity of structure is aesthetically realized through the denoue- 
ment as the same sort of unity as the unity of effect. Because plot 
in a long work cannot be apprehended in the reader’s single im- 
pression of the whole, the denouement, or the revelation of the unity 
of the whole, becomes the all important means of perceiving that 
unity. The denouement thus functions as the symbol of a unity. To 
be meaningful a unity, like all other aesthetic experience, must be 
realized. Where the extent or the complexity of the aesthetic ob- 
ject precludes a total apprehension of its unity, some other means 
must communicate that unity; for if unity exists it will somehow 
be realized as an effect. Otherwise it would not be unity. This is the 
function of denouement which, in its structural sense, is the point 
of revelation of unity and which in its psychological sense, is the 
index to the unity beyond the singularity of a single impression. De- 
nouement itself becomes psychologically a single impression of the 
unity for which it is the symbol. 

The farthest reaches of Poe’s theory of unity are to be found, as are 
those of his theories of imagination, artistic creation, and beauty, in 
his most ambitious use of aesthetic theory—the Eureka.** There Poe 
sought to explain the ultimate unity which embraces all things—the 
principle of God. This was the truly grandiose test of his princi- 
ples ; for the unity of the ultimate aesthetic object is the unity under- 
lying the complexity and diversity of the universe. 

We have seen that Poe’s concept of the universe as the perfect plot 
of God was for him no idle metaphor. The mutuality of adaptation, 
the perfect reciprocity of cause and effect which results in the per- 
ceptual coalescence of the structural parts, was for Poe the per- 
fection of the plot of God. But in accordance with Poe’s own theory 
we must ask how this perfect unity becomes realizable as an effect. 
Certainly it cannot, like the unity of a poem or tale, derive from 

211 take the Eureka to be a remarkably ingenious effort to construct a 
cosmology based upon aesthetic theory. Such writers as Margaret Alterton and 
Hardin Craig (Poe [New York, 1935], pp. xiv-xvi, xxxii-xlii), who contend 
conversely that the Eureka demonstrates the impact of scientific and cosmologi- 


cal thought upon Poe’s aesthetics, seem to me to be in error, and so does that 
body of opinion which evaluates the Eureka as scientifically sound or absurd. 
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the totality of a single impression. It must then be symbolized and 
revealed through some agency for effect. Here the concept of the 
denouement achieves its full importance. The perfect denouement, 
which is at once the design and the end of the perfect plot, is the 
index to the final unity of all things. The perfect harmony of the 
ideally beautiful artistic creation is revealed in the absolute unity of 
its design. Any other effect would deny the perfection of the grand- 
est of aesthetic objects. 

We should have been forced to regard the Universe with some such sense of 
dissatisfaction as we experience in contemplating an unnecessarily complex work 
of human art. Creation would have affected us as an imperfect plot in a 
romance, where the dénouement is awkwardly brought about by interposed inci- 
dents external and foreign to the main subject; instead of springing out of the 
bosom of the thesis—out of the heart of the ruling idea—instead of arising 


as a result of the primary proposition—as inseparable and inevitable part and 
parcel of the fundamental conception of the book. (xvi, 306) 


The denouement that Poe envisions in this passage is the most 
dramatie of all effects—the annihilation of the material universe. 
But it is, as well, the index to the absolute unity which is the funda- 
mental principle of the perfect work of art. The most skillful liter- 
ary artist establishes the preconceived effect ; his creativity proceeds 


to that end. The unity of the work of art is absolute in its origin. 
Poe saw this and formulated it as the highest kind of aesthetic in- 
sight. 

... the symmetry of principle sees the end of all things metaphysically involved 
in the thought of a beginning; seeks and finds in this origin of all things the 
rudiment of this end; and perceives the impiety of supposing this end likely to 
be brought about less simply—less directly—less obviously—less artistically— 
than through the réaction of the originating Act. (xvi, 307) 

Thus for Poe even the riddle of the universe is resolved through 
the insights of his aesthetic theory which demonstrates the creativity, 
the beauty, the truth, and the unity of the perfect work of art. 





“A Lesson on Concealment”: Brockden Brown's 
Method in Fiction 


By W. B. BertHorr 
Bryn Mawr College 


The novels of Charles Brockden Brown have not been remembered 
as contributions to the art of fiction. Their plots are conceded to be 
improbable, arbitrary, disconnected ; the style is awkward and pon- 
derous ; there is not one of them that does not betray haste and care- 
lessness of composition. We know in fact that Brown’s books were 
dashed off and very little worked over. In one two-year period, 1798- 
1799, he wrote (in addition to a quantity of shorter work, and his 
labors as editor of the Monthly Magazine and American Review) 
six full-length novels; Wieland and Ormond appear each to have 
been written in little more than a month; there were times when 
Brown evidently was working on three or four novels at once. In- 
evitably the product was uneven, disordered; Brown’s fiction has 
not been neglected without reason, and comes down to us as the work 
of a considerable talent imperfectly fulfilled. To be sure, sympa- 
thetic readers have found something to admire in the way of in- 
cidental effects: the realism of the plague scenes in Ormond and 
Arthur Mervyn, the treatment of pathological delusion in Wieland, 
here and there a moral apothegm. But we probably cannot, with the 
best intention, read one of Brown’s novels through without a sus- 
pension of standards and a labor of translation such as (to speak 
only of American parallels) Poe and Hawthorne, or even Cooper 
and Simms at their best, do not require of us. Brown has remained 
in view chiefly as an historical curiosity ; he is known (as in the sub- 
title used by his best biographer, Professor Harry R. Warfel) as the 
‘*Amerean Gothic novelist.’’ 

What remains puzzling, therefore, is the serious attention and 
praise that Brown’s fiction received in the early nineteenth century, 
among the next generation. Shelley, Hazlitt, Keats, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, W. H. Prescott, Edward Tyrrel Channing—all 
spoke up for Brown,’ and their testimony confronts us with the 

1Shelley’s remarkable appreciation of Brown is recorded in Peacock’s 


Memoirs of Shelley, ed. H. F. Brett-Smith (London, 1909), pp. 35-37. Keats, per- 
suaded to read “the American Brown’s novels that Hazlitt speaks so much of,” 
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question: have we been seeing his work correctly? do we know how 
to read him? If it is true that factitious Gothic excitements were his 
main stock in trade, would these sophisticated and exacting minds, 
not likely all to be beguiled by overworked conventions or sensation- 
mongering, have respected him? 

The assumption underlying this article is that Gothic sensation 
and even the touches of realism and psychological penetration are 
but the secondary and incidental properties of Brown’s fiction ; that 
it is essentially a fiction of ideas; that its strength and value are in 
its method of representing ideas in fiction; and that its appeal to 
exacting readers in the early nineteenth century was due first of 
all to the intellectual forcefulness, the steadiness and purposiveness 
of thought, that Brown’s method served to release. By this I do 
not mean simply that here and there in Brown’s narratives ideas 
are referred to or articulated, nor do I have in mind his habit of 
aphorism, his predilection for the pensée.? Narrative for Brown was 
not merely a means of illustrating and embellishing pre-established 
ideas ; it was capable of a more positive and creative kind of state- 
ment; it was an instrument for discovering ideas, for exploring and 
testing them out; it was, we may say, an alternative to formal, sys- 


tematic speculative thought. For this reason it is not sufficient with 
Brown to make a table of the propositions to be found in his work 
and to look for their sources. We know, for example, that he read 
William Godwin’s Political Justice and Caleb Williams, and we 


in a letter to Richard Woodhouse spoke of the “powerful genius” to be found 
in Wieland; see The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman 
(London, 1935), Letter $152, pp. 386-392. Poe, in a review of Cooper, placed 
Brown with Hawthorne and Simms as American masters of the “more worthy 
and more artistical fictions,” which he contrasted to Cooper’s “more popular” 
practice; see “Cooper’s ‘Wyandotte’,” The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Edward Woodberry (New York, 1914), 
VII, 5. Hawthorne, in “The Hall of Fantasy,” placed Brown among the writers 
“who in every age have been rulers and demigods in the realms of the imagina- 
tion”; see Mosses from an Old Manse (Boston, 1882), pp. 196-201. Margaret 
Fuller called Brown “a novelist by far our first in point of genius and in- 
struction as to the soul of things’; see The Writings of Margaret Fuller, ed. 
Mason Wade (New York, 1941), pp. 374, 377-380. To Prescott, Brown seemed an 
essentially “philosophical” writer, as opposed to Cooper, essentially “poetical” ; | 
see “Life of Charles Brockden Brown,” Biographical and Critical Miscellanies 
(Philadelphia, 1876), pp. 34-36. Channing’s striking appreciation is in the 
North American Review, IX (1819), 58-77. 

2 Professor Harry R. Warfel speaks of the “intellectuality” of Wieland, but 
represents this quality by a list of aphorisms, some of which are indeed demon- 
strated by the action of the novel, others of which are in fact disproved. These 
moral truisms announce the area of concern but are far from the whole of 
Brown’s “thought” in the novel. See Charles Brockden Brown (Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, 1949), pp. 108-109. 
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know that Godwinian notions appear in his writing. Yet to describe 
Brown as an American Godwinian may be to miss the nature of the 
relationship of his fiction both to Godwin and to ideas in 
general. Brown does not simply expound moral ideas, Godwin’s 
or his own, in his fiction; he investigates them, tests them, exposes 
them to the risks of human nature and conduct. Rather than repeat- 
ing or disecursively qualifying the Godwinian doctrines of sincerity, 
candor, truthfulness, and rational perfectibility, Brown’s imagina- 
tion turned to creating characters who try to live by these doctrines. 
What would become of them, of the characters and of the doctrines? 
The approach led him out of philosophy into fiction, but it gave his 
fiction a philosophic firmness and direction which countervail 
against the haste and carefulness of execution, the clumsiness of plot 
and style. 

Brown worked out his plots as he went along, and he worked 
roughly. He solved problems of construction, and kept his stories 
moving, by improvising a series of discrete episodes, each new in- 
cident being at best rather loosely analogous to the original or focal 
situation. There is, however, a potential element of order in this 
episodic method, not that of the well-made plot or of meticulously 
developed characterization, but of thematic repetition, of successive 
and cumulative analogy. Brown’s novels proceed through a chain of 
incidents which, though disconnected, restate and sometimes decpen, 
each one, the common theme. Once furnished with a focal theme, 
Brown’s peculiar inventiveness could go on indefinitely producing 
successive new enactments of it; his problem was to move naturally 
from one to the next, and then bring off a coherent ending, and he 
rarely solved it. Stephen Calvert is the notorious example of the 
novel that comes full stop when the entanglements of plot get out 
of hand; in the first part of Arthur Mervyn the story manages to 
move forward despite the fact that the structure has devolved into 
a narrative within a narrative within still another narrative. 

Brown’s system of composition helps to explain these difficulties, 
though it seems as much consequence as cause. A passage salvaged by 
William Dunlap from Brown’s journal describes the writing of 
what was probably the lost Sky Walk: 

When [Alcuin] was finished, I commenced something in the form of a Romance. 


I had at first no definite conceptions of my design. As my pen proceeded for- 
ward, my invention was tasked, and the materials that it afforded were arranged 
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and digested. Fortunately I continued to view this scheme in the same light in 
which it had at first presented itself.3 

In so far as Brown worked by system, it was simply that of improvis- 
ing the complex pattern of action out of which the conflicts of idea 
were to come. And yet they do come. When the dominant conception 
remains strong enough to keep control over the awkward shifts and 
dodges of the plotting, the basic design achieves, despite rough join- 
ing, a degree of order, a fulfillment of potential. 

To prove these contentions by an examination of all of Brown’s 
novels is of course beyond the scope of a single short article. But 
there is one instance of his achievement which is short enough to per- 
mit spelling out in detail the distinctive form of his fiction; which 
seems to me characteristic of his method in the longer novels; and 
upon which, for purposes of demonstration, the rest of this article 
will concentrate: that is the long short story, ‘‘A Lesson on Con 
cealment; or, Memoirs of Mary Selwyn.’’* Though much of a piece 
with his major novels, and written during the same intense period 
of composition, it has been almost completely ignored; yet it is a 
fine preliminary example of the force of mind, the imaginative 
integrity, which won Brown a hearing despite every sort of in- 
cidental gracelessness. 

The title indicates, rather forbiddingly, a didactic Godwinian 
aneedote on social conduct, and certainly one part of the total design 
involves a moral preachment of candor and sincerity, that there 
must be no secrets in the sphere of domestic life or catastrophes will 
follow. But the whole lesson is not so simple. At every turn we sliall 
observe how the circumstances of the plot subvert the superficial 
moral. It is this interplay of convention and necessity, in fact, which 
activates, in ‘‘ A Lesson on Concealment,’’ Brown’s fiction of ideas. 

There are four main characters; each has his own history within 
the common plot and each contributes to the ‘‘lesson.’’ It will be 
necessary to summarize the rather complicated plot at some length. 

3 The Life of Charles Brockden Brown (Philadelphia, 1815), I, 107. Dunlap 
says that the romance referred to is the epistolary tale “Jessica,” but the 
journal passage quoted indicates a full-length novel, and makes specific note 
of the fact that the work was finished December 31, 1797; Sky Walk was 
announced to the public in the Philadelphia Weekly Magazine, March 17, 1798. 

4The Monthly Magazine and American Review, Il (March, 1800), 174-207. 
With one exception this long story has never received more than the briefest 
passing mention: see Carl Van Doren, “Minor Tales of Brockden Brown,” The 
Nation, C (January 14, 1915), 46-47. Van Doren had space only to summarize 
the - and point out the characteristics which make it unmistakably Brown’s 
work. 
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Molesworth, as the story opens, has written to young Henry Kirwan: 
Molesworth’s wife Mary has died and left him with something worse 
than grief, the recollection of her distrust and ‘‘the torments of 
doubt.’’ She had refused to confide some deep-seated secret which 
was consuming her with anguish; he, knowing that Henry was party 
to the secret, begs Henry to reveal it. The rest of the story is Henry ’s 
reply as he breaks at last what we discover to be a long chain of con- 
cealments. He begins with his own history.° Having emigrated to 
New York to seek his fortune, he had been taken on as secretary by 
one Haywood, benevolent, noble, gloomy, mysterious. A stranger, 
Henry recalls, came to hurl dark accusations at Haywood, and 
Henry learned as a consequence his master’s gnawing secret. The 
visitor was the brother of Mary Selwyn, whom Haywood is accused 
of seducing ; already he had revealed Haywood’s alleged past to the 
woman Haywood was to marry, and she of course broke the engage- 
ment, destroying Haywood’s chance of happiness. Selwyn challeng- 
ed Haywood and was killed; Haywood fled, but not before exacting 
from Henry a pledge of absolute secrecy. 

Now the story jumps on to a later time. Henry recalls how some 
years after these events, during an epidemic, he came to assist 
Molesworth, a doctor; how he fell ill and woke from his illness to 
detect in the face of the woman nursing him a strange resemblance 
to the man killed by Haywood. It is of course Mary Selwyn, who 
has now married Molesworth and re-established her life. She ob- 
serves Henry’s uneasiness; he observes that she is given to inexpli- 
cable fits of depression. Each, mixing curiosity with genuine kind- 
ness, pries into the other’s behavior, until Henry traps Mary into 
betraying that she is indeed Haywood’s ‘‘victim.’’ He then discloses 
that her brother is dead, but does not break his pledge to Haywood, 
does not say how he knows this or what the circumstances were. 

Now Mary must tell her story, which turns out to be still another 
texture of secrecy and dissimulation. She had been brutally foreed 
by her family to marry a man whom she did not love; then she 
had met Haywood and felt with him the perfect sympathy and sin- 
eerity (Godwinian conditions) lacking in her marriage. Despite 
themselves they were drawn together; she took him as her lover 
and, being discevered, was driven from her home in disgrace. Even- 
~ 8 Brown’s recurrent use of several narrators and a multiple time scheme has 
usually been considered a defect due to haste and artlessness. Perhaps the con- 


temporary novel, as for example the work of William Faulkner in novels like 
Absalom! Absalom!, requires us to re-examine this criticism. 
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tually Molesworth met her, beginning a new life, and fell in love with 
her. Again the past had to be kept secret ; she could not tell him why 
she could not marry him, and by suggesting in jest that her refusal 
must be due to some such misfortune as she is actually concealing, 
Molesworth made it impossible for her to break her silence. Finally, 
moved by the abjectness of his love and the reasonableness of the 
opportunity, she gave in, reflecting that at least since her exile she 
had ‘‘dealt in no impostures and inventions,’’ and they were mar- 
ried. 

But she has remained imprisoned in her compounded secrecies, and 
Molesworth (in Brown’s caleulus of motivation) has doubled the 
lock, has become in a sense her accomplice in the deception, by show- 
ing himself entirely dependent on it, on his illusions about her, for 
his happiness and indeed for his very life.* Henry’s coming has re- 
opened her despair by dredging up the past; she ean no longer, 
under this new stress, conceal her concealment from Molesworth, 
and Henry recalls how the three have lived along in a turmoil of im- 
perfect confidence. Brown ingeniously balances the multi-leveled de- 
ceptions. Henry still guards Haywood’s secret and tries to keep it 
when Mary presses the inevitable question, how did her brother die. 
Her despair gives her insight to discover the truth despite Henry's 
evasions. This final shock, that it was her old lover who has killed her 
brother, and the multiplying necessity to keep the whole truth from 
her trustful husband, exhaust her and bring on her death—and the 
narrator’s long story ends. 

What, in this melodramatic tangle, is the ‘‘lesson on conceal- 
ment’’? What is the emergent idea? At the moment that Henry’s 
disclosures have forced Mary’s confession (or, in his words, have 
given her at last that ‘‘privilege which hitherto she had never 
known,’’ of pouring out her pent-up distress), at this moment 
Henry pronounces a moral which seems to explain the title. He re- 
flects : 


Communication and sympathy are, perhaps, the only sources of relief to a mind 
sorely charged. Grief owes its sting to the conviction of our own guilt, and the 
notion that the world is not only unanimous, but just, in its condemnation. The 
removal of this error is the revival of hope; but as long as our woes are not 
partaken, and our self-accusations not confuted by another, the error is 
inveterate and fatal.’ 


6 The deterrent to confession is (several times in the story) the threat, or 
actuality, of a sickness unto death if the truth is told. Unhappily, to conceal 
the truth is also to incur this mortal sickness. We are half way over into 
allegory. 

7 Compare Godwin’s Political Justice, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1796), II, 263: 
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This is not the simple-minded moral that might have been brought 
off, however, not the shallow injunction to domestic truthfulness 
which, three issues later in the Monthly Magazine, was delivered in 
the short, sad anecdote, ‘‘The Evils of Reserve in Marriage.’’* Con- 
cealment, Henry is suggesting, is evil not in suppressing truth but 
in denying the healing power of friendship and sympathy. The 
simpler moral is also present ; concealment is dangerous in the sense 
that truth, too long hidden, will exact catastrophic retribution when 
it finally breaks out, as it always will. Yet the repeated contrivance 
of Brown’s plot is to overbalance the presumptive dangers of secrecy 
by the more certain, more immediate dangers of telling the truth. 
Haywood, Henry, and Mary Selwyn all have withheld secrets which 
it was their duty to reveal. But the reader knows that each has felt 
himself caught between irreconcilable commands to duty and to 
charity, that each has acted not selfishly or blindly but from a 
decent good will to protect someone else, who is emotionally depen- 
dent, from unhappiness or from some mortifying shock. 

Two ethical commands, each ‘‘good’’ in itself, are thus in conflict 
in Brown’s story, and from this conflict, which permits the choice 
only of the lesser evil, the troubles come ; the good people are obliged 
to dissemble. But what about Molesworth? why must he suffer? he 
has no secret, only love and kindness toward Mary and a great trust 
in her. But that is the trouble: his benevolence is conditional; it 
depends upon his trust; it does not leave Mary free to confess her- 
self. Thus it is basically predatory, the creature of Molesworth’s un- 
examined need to take full possession of the purity he imagines to 
be hers. He prizes her not for herself but for something she is not. 
Because he does not consider his own motives, she dares not reveal 
hers. She desperately needs his love and protection, but to keep 
them, and to keep him happy, a beneficence of her own, she is requir- 
ed to conceal the truth. In a world thus defined by Molesworth, 
who must be protected from the naked truth and who does not give 
his love unconditionally, as well as by her family and her brother, 
who made impersonal reasonableness and decorum the rule for mar- 
riage and forced her into her first unhappiness, the basie condition 
she must face is the nearly absolute conflict between sincerity and 
benevolence. Her plight is the plight of Brown’s ‘‘good’’ charac- 


“How great would be the benefit, if every man were sure of meeting in his 
neighbour the ingenious censor, who would tell him in person, and publish to 
the world, his virtues, his good deeds, his meannesses and his follies?” 

8 The Monthly Magazine and American Review, II (June, 1800), 409-411. 
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ters; they are exposed to what nobody else suffers, this clash of ir- 
reconcilable duties which characterizes the moral life. So Mary mel- 
odramatically declares: ‘‘ The toils are closed upon me: my dungeon 
is completed, and eseape is only possible by two avenues; either is 
abundant in evil, and I am terrified to madness by the consequences 
that will follow each ; but the choice must be made.’’ 

Her choice, moreover, is not presented as merely an externally 
imposed necessity. It is actively desired from within, incurred by 
the self’s fatal will to enact its own good. The conditions of moral 
choice in Brown’s design are human limitations: Mary’s need to 
love, Molesworth’s demand for perfection, each character’s will to 
do what is best for himself as he feels himself to be. The truly honest 
are those who acknowledge this inward moral struggle, who under- 
stand their complicity. For them no amount of candor or even of 
sympathy can alleviate their inner burden or transfer it to society 
or ‘‘necessity’’ (the Godwinian consolation). Henry may pronounce 
his maxim on how communication and sympathy overcome the 
world’s condemnations, but Mary knows better, and cries: ‘‘ Ah! 
the reproaches of mankind affect me not but as their truth is ac- 
knowleged by my conscience. My heart is my accuser, and tells me 
that there is no punishment too great for my transgression.’’ As if 
to prove her point, it is in fact the final effect of Henry’s sympathy, 
his impulse to do some good for her, that kills her. The last mortal 
revelation must come, once the chain of concealment has been 
broken. 

In a sense ‘‘A Lesson on Concealment’’ refuses to yield a lesson. 
It develops no paraphrasable theorem stating the correct proportion 
of reason in matters of moral conduct. Its characters attempt to act 
morally by their various lights and they fail, and thereby hangs the 
tale. What emerges rather is an idea of the moral life itself, a com- 
plex idea that turns on the dialectic of freedom and necessity, of 
willing to act and submitting to being acted upon. This emergent, 
final idea is reached through the repeated conflict of the trivial and 
static propositions on sincerity and benevolence from which the story 
began ; indeed, what was trivial about them was their rhetorical ab- 
stractness. Their real possible content is not revealed except as the 
unfolding plot discovers it. 

In ‘‘ A Lesson on Concealment,’’ then, the emergent idea is insepa- 
rable from the structure of the story; to define the irreconcilable 
conflict of moral sentiments which is enacted is to retell the plot. 
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The idea is strongly underscored, however, and indeed probably is 
first apprehended, in the imagery and atmosphere of the narrative, 
which together, loosely symbolic, surround the narrative with a 
fatal penumbra, suggesting that the action is foreordained, that no 
chosen course of conduct will turn out happily. It is an atmosphere 
of sickness and death, violence, sacrifice, self-effacement. In large 
part it directs the machinery of the plot: Mary’s brother, for exam- 
ple, is killed because of a chain of events set in motion by his initial 
cruelty (in violently compelling her first marriage) ; the justice is 
poetic. So, too, as a consequence of all the concealments, Mary must 
sicken and die. But sickness and death, or the threat of them, are 
also causes of the entanglements. Each in his turn—Mary’s first 
husband, then Haywood, then Molesworth—forces her to her fate 
by falling prey, or threatening to fall prey, to a consuming sickness 
if she withholds her love, and she is driven by their thus absolute 
need to ‘‘the sacrifice of independence, the abjuration of liberty, 
and the death of honour’’; her eyes are opened ‘‘as from a trance’’ 
and she feels ‘‘the most violent and ambiguous emotion’’; she must 
undergo (speaking of Molesworth) ‘‘a sort of violence in yielding 
to his wishes.’’ Further, the whole story turns on the chance meet- 
ing of Henry and Mary during the significantly epidemic pestilence ; 
he wakes to his fateful recognition of her features out of the ‘‘vio- 
lence’’ of sickness. 

When we concentrate on this pattern of metaphor, the characters 
appear to be struggling against a comprehensive, irresistible fate, 
in the manner of the Gothic novel or the so-called ‘‘fate tragedy.’’ 
But they do not, like the heroes of Gothie fiction, ‘‘develop’’ by 
rushing or being rushed from one symbolic nightmare to another. 
Their agonies are not obscurely physical but explicitly moral; the 
moral consciousness is the defined locus of the struggle. And the 
good characters are not those who ‘‘cause’’ no suffering, nor are 
they those who prevent disasters from occurring. No one can do 
this in Brown’s fiction; certainly in ‘‘A Lesson on Concealment’’ 
there are no characters who are not somehow culpable. The most 
guilty are those who, though they may think to do only good, do not 
understand their own motives or their own fatality; thus, it is less 
Haywood’s crime or her brother’s ill treatment than Molesworth’s 
kindness and Henry’s compassion which visibly destroy Mary. 
Rather, the good characters are those who do understand, who ac- 
knowledge the heart’s accusation and recognize that the source of 
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evil and the causes of their fate lie within their own impulse to ful- 
fillment. These are the characters who suffer most deeply, who feel 
the heaviest burden of conflict—in ‘‘A Lesson on Concealment”’ 
they are Mary Selwyn and, in the curiously incomplete and naive 
way that defines the narrators in all of Brown’s novels, Henry Kir- 
wan. 

These two express their distinguishing moral awareness through 
the device of soliloquy, a mental parade of motives, possibilities, and 
consequences in which they in effect ask themselves, to act or not 
to act. It is, really, an irrelevant question, since the alternatives in 
Brown’s fated world amount to the same thing; each points to dis- 
aster. But in rehearsing the alternatives Mary and Henry display 
the self-knowledge, the apprehension, that alone ean redeem them, in 
so far as they can be redeemed at all, from the fate they have helped 
to bring about. In self-analysis they display their good will; the 
despair in which the soliloquy may end is the despair of having had 
to choose an action which they know must fall out badly. 

This is that device in Brown’s fiction which has often been point- 
ed out and abused, the tedious anatomizing of their own motives 
which his characters are given to.* Yet it is difficult to imagine 
Brown’s fiction without this device. It establishes his intensity of 
focus and power of penetration. He put it—the soliloquy of a cen- 
tral character on the verge of action, analysing his motives—to 
two dramatic uses. First, it marks out the moral landscape, checking 
off the possibilities of action and the contributing causes; it articu- 
lates the clash of partial ideas, private impulses, and incompatible 
loyalties that constitutes, for Brown, the moral life. Secondly, it 
breathes life into the central characters, animates their part in the 
story, so that the emergent idea is underscored by their intense 
emotional travail. 

In ‘‘A Lesson on Concealment’’ the soliloquies are given to Mary 
Selwyn and Henry Kirwan (typical of figures on which nearly all 
of Brown’s fiction turns, the passionate and the initiate, the one 
brought to death and the other to life). Their separate careers, as 
they cross and are counterpointed, describe the total ambience of plot 
and idea. About Mary enough has been said. Her natural and reason- 
able feelings, her capacity for love and sympathy, are victimized by 
the circumstances of the story ; her virtue is to recognize that the cir- 


® See Fred Lewis Pattee, “Introduction,” Wieland, American Authors Series 
(New York, 1926), p. xxxviii. 
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cumstances are necessarily, in part, her own creation—an admis- 
sion that leads by the unarguable logic of narrative to her sickness 
unto death. But Henry’s ease is different. Self-knowledge in him is 
not yet organized ; he does not summarize his moral awareness in any 
single speech. At times his impulse is simply to run away. Recogniz- 
ing Mary Selwyn from his sickbed, he has foreseen ‘‘that the benevo- 
lent exertions of this woman have rescued from the grave one to 
whom she will owe the death of her hopes.’’ In alarm he has held a 
part of his knowledge in abeyance : ‘‘I did not yet reason on the sub- 
ject... . I thought only on the pangs which the detection of former 
offences ... would produce.’’ But he reasons from Mary’s transpar- 
ent melancholy that he alone has the power to relieve her, by sharing 
her distress. When she tells him the tangled causes of her successive 
concealments, Henry heroically defines himself as by nature superior 
to all such obstacles: ‘‘I am not born to shrink from any province, to 
falter and recoil from any task which justice and necessity pre- 
seribe.’’ But we know that he has already shrunk from telling Mary 
the whole truth about her brother’s death. Until he takes his last step, 
he is only on the threshold of her life of tragic experience ; his role in 
the story is to learn something of what it means to bear what she has 
borne.’® At the very end he is still hesitating; every course seems 
equally disastrous. Then Mary’s will to understand and suffer the 
whole experience penetrates to his secret. His considered refusal to 
act in the one instance in which he is rationally undecided has led 
him to the same end as Haywood’s passion and Molesworth’s un- 
examined insistences.'? He has long since ‘‘rashly plunged into the 
stream too far to recover my footing’’; he has committed himself 
to the action and must go through with it. Understanding this is his 
act of life (though the foreordained cost is Mary’s death), and by 
it he becomes the one person who has deserved to know her whole 
story; he is necessarily, therefore, the narrator. 

The moral insight achieved in the story may be awkwardly em- 
bodied, but it is embodied completely. For Brown it was too com- 
plex to be stated discursively—and it is my argument that the story, 
like all his fiction, represents a formal alternative to the unreliable 
simplifications of schematie thought. Godwin, whose propositions 
on truth and perfectibility had strongly appealed to Brown, para- 


10 Compare Conrad’s use of the narrator in “Heart of Darkness” or Melville’s 
in “Bartleby the Scrivener.” 

11 Several of Brown’s novels, notably Wieland and Edgar Huntly, project 
this same ‘critique of the rational understanding. 
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doxically had also encouraged his distrust of the naked abstract 
idea, a distrust which prevented him from becoming a dogmatic 
Godwinian or a dogmatic moralist of any systematic description.’ 
To execute the conviction that rational prescriptions must be infus- 
ed with feeling to be of value to men, Godwin’s contribution had 
been the impractical counsel of ‘‘sincerity,’’ the magie word by 
which manners and forms were to be transmuted into morals and liv- 
ing faith, and vice into virtue. Brown resisted that solution ; he was 
driven to repeat that motives and actions were incorrigibly complex, 
rationally unknowable in their totality."* The idea was good for his 
fiction, however hard to live by. As a citizen Brown learned like 
anyone to compromise and accept prudential solutions, the consensus 
of his time and place; the young radical became, as has often been 
remarked, a not-so-young conservative without notable storm or 
stress. But as a writer, in the act of trying to keep a story in order, 
Brown discovered that moral ideas could be dramatized without in- 
tellectual loss. Indeed they had to be dramatized to achieve the 
flesh and blood dimensions of actual existence. Instead of preach- 
ment, the living human feeling ; instead of the dead hand of abstract 
definition, the tension of conflicting wills; instead of a summary 
formula, a dramatic climax. 

In ‘‘A Lesson on Concealment’’ we may see Brown’s method in 
fiction in its essentials ; we may see, too, the basic themes it subserv- 
ed in nearly all his best work: the testing of moral ideas in terms of 
their enacted human consequences, and the initiation of the protago- 
nists into a world defined by irreconcilable moral conflict. Brown’s 
plots seem hurried and jumbled, but the dialectic of ideas is mean- 
ingful and progressive, and the characters are electrically charged 
with the clash of conceivable feeling that generates the action and 
determines the form of the whole narrative. This clash of emotions, 
which is also, as we have seen, a clash of ideas, is so centrally involv- 
ed in Brown’s governing conception of his story that it is steadily 
enacted, not merely talked about. As a result his fiction is forbid- 

12In an address at the first meeting of the Belles Lettres Club (delivered c. 
1790 and reprinted in Dunlap’s Life, I, 21-31), Brown had given clear expression 
to this habit of skepticism: “No formed design,” he asserted, “is ever consistent 
with the present appearances of thin os 

13 See the curious essay, “Walstein’ 5 School of History,” The Monthly Maga- 
zine and American Review, I (August, 1799), 335-338, and I (September, 1799), 
407-411; reprinted in The Rhapsodist, ed. Harry R. Warfel (New York, 1943), 
pp. 145- 156. Here Brown rationalized his method in fiction: “Every man is en- 


compassed by numerous claims, and is the subject of intricate relations. . 
Human affairs are infinitely complicated.” 
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dingly bare of entertaining graces ; yet within a sometimes obsessive- 
ly narrow focus there is a directness and clarity of representation 
and a fundamental constancy in the handling of themes. Though 
Brown’s work in fiction was without significant influence in the 
history of the novel, it may nevertheless be called exemplary. In 
his stewardship the practice of narrative remained intellectually 
tensile and psychologically humane. 





Francis Bacon in Early Eighteenth-Century English 
Literature 


By Rexmonp C. CocHRANE 
University of Maryland 


The consolidating spirit of the eighteenth century is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the attitude of the Augustans towards 
Francis Bacon and his philosophy. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, in the face of the obvious failure of the new philosophy to 
redeem the promises of the New Atlantis and in retreat before the 
the growing ridicule of the Royal Society and its more vulnerable 
adherents, Bacon and his true science suffered something like eclipse 
in England. In the years that followed, virtuoso entertainments and 
investigations in the mechanic arts continued, though at a diminish- 
ed pace, but fundamental studies in science, the erperimenta lucifera, 
which had been Bacon’s principal intent, waited almost a century 
to flourish again. 

While the importance of Bacon in seventeenth-century thought 
has been sufficiently documented and his influence and vogue again 
in the nineteenth century are generally acknowledged, little recogni- 
tion, aside from his influence on Locke and Hume, has been given 
to his place in early eighteenth-century English literature. Refer- 
ences to the philosophical works of Bacon before the appearance 
of Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) are meager; allusions are to Bacon 
as statesman, essayist, and stylist, and not to the philosopher except 
in the most general terms. 

A glance at the printing history of his works in England in the 
early century offers only a partial explanation. The Essays found 
publishers and readers throughout the period, but apparently there 
were no separate printings of The Advancement of Learning, De 
augmentis scientiarum, Novum Organum, Sylva sylvarum, or New 
Atlantis, in contrast to the number of editions of these works which 
appeared in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries.’ The seven- 


1 Three editions of the Advancement of Learning (1605, 1629, 1633) appeared 
in 17th-century England, but only the original editions of the Novum Organum 
(1620) and the De aug. (1623) before the former was translated by “M.D. 
B.D.” in 1676 and the latter by Gilbert Wats in 1640 (repr. 1674). Most fre- 
quently printed of the philosophic works was the Sylva sylvarum (1626, 1627, 
1628, 1631, 1635, 1639, 1651, 1658, 1664, 1670, 1676, 1677, 1683, 1685), in all 
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teenth-century editions, together with Rawley’s folios, we may say, 
sufficed until 1730, when an edition of Bacon’s Latin works in four 
volumes appeared, to be followed by a three-volume edition of 
the philosophical works ‘‘made English’’ by Peter Shaw in 1733. 
There were five more editions of the Works, principally in the latter 
half of the century.” 

The growing interest in Bacon indicated by these later editions, 
as well as the appearance of scholarly editions in the next century, 
was to be reflected in the renewed homage paid to him as philosopher 
by Coleridge and Shelley and in the triumph in that century of the 
mechanical and collecting sciences, of which he was the acknowledg- 
ed inspiration. The nineteenth century’s renewed interest in Bacon 
was also attended by prolonged controversy concerning his character 
and the real or fancied nature of his philosophy. It can be shown, I 
believe, that the roots of that controversy lay in the attitude of the 
Augustans towards Bacon. It is therefore the intent of this paper to 
explore the reputation of Francis Bacon in the period of his seeming 
eclipse and to make clear the special interest that the early eight- 
eenth century had in him. 

I 

If the consolidating spirit of the early eighteenth century was 
most vigorously at work under the whips and seorns of Swift and 
his friends, it was also moving under the gentle persuasion of the 
group around Addison and Steele, who in panegyric and improving 
paper were reassuring the nation that a new and glorious age had 
editions of which was bound the New Atlantis, and in the last four editions, the 
Novum Organum epitomized. A separate printing of the New Atlantis in 1660 
included a continuation by “R. H., Esquire,” and an epitome appeared in Glan- 
vill’s “Anti-fanatical Religion, and Free Philosophy. In a Continuation of the 
New Atlantis,” Essays on several important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion 
(1676). 

2The first collected edition in England of Bacon’s more important Latin 
works was Rawley’s single volume (1638, repr. 1665). In the next century, J. 
Blackbourne’s edition of the Latin works in four volumes, the first professing 
to be complete, came out in 1730. The philosophical works “made English” by 
Peter Shaw appeared in three volumes in 1733, with a second edition in 1737. 
David Mallet’s life of Bacon appeared in the four-volume edition of Works in 
1740, reprinted in three volumes in 1753. Thomas Birch edited the long standard 
five-volume edition of Works in 1765, reprinted in 1778. 

See Bacon’s Novum Organum, ed. T. Fowler, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1889), pp. 145- 
155; G. Walter Steeves, Francis Bacon, A Sketch .. . Chiefly from a Bibli- 
ographical Point of View (London, 1910); Dorothy F. Livingston and Mollie 
M. Patton, “Contributions to a Bibliography of Francis Bacon,” Papers in 
Honor of Andrew Keogh (New Haven, 1938), pp. 96-143; and R. W. Gibson, 


Francis Bacon, A Bibliography of His Works and of Baconiana to the Year 
1750 (Oxford, 1950). 
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dawned in England, and that by the exercise of common sense and 
reason, piety, propriety, and an outward cheerfulness, the lingering 
excesses of the past age, of party spirit, of religious faction, deism, 
and enthusiasm, would shortly yield (Tat. 130; Spect. 101, 287). It 
was not the tough-minded Scriblerians but these tender-minded 
moralists who were to be the popular force in the century and who 
had need of Francis Bacon in support of their arguments and per- 
suasions. 

As in the previous age, the great concern of the early century was 
with the moral and religious implications of the new science, not its 
philosophic intentions. That the new philosophy, centered on the 
natural world and natural man, had spawned a nation of unbelievers 
and atheists, few denied. If this legacy of atheism and freethinking 
from the past age, this ‘‘certain looseness of principles’’ (7'at. 111, 
Guard. 3), was not perhaps so pervasive as some supposed, yet its 
existing at all was a threat to that order and optimism the Spectator 
sought to make prevail. 

The arguments that appeared in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guard- 
ian to shame the infidel (i.e., deist, atheist, free-thinker) and win 
him to true religion had their source for the most part in the physico- 
theological apologetic for the new philosophy, by way of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. The Cambridge men had undertaken first to con- 
fute the new scientific, naturalistic psychology represented by 
Hobbes and then to ameliorate the growing quarrel between the new 
philosophers represented by the Royal Society and the tradition- 
alists of Church and State. The effort of the physico-theologians was 
to complete the argument for the rapprochement of tradition, reli- 
gion, and science. Conservative forces were certain that the scep- 
ticism, materialism, and mechanism in the thought of Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes were not only breeding a nation of atheists 
and freethinkers but aimed ultimately at the overthrow of all estab- 
lished institutions. Even the Latitudinarian Henry More, defending 
the new philosophy, had been moved to deplore his ‘‘degenerate 
age’’; Boyle admitted ‘‘the great and deplorable growth of irreli- 
gion, especially among those, that aspired to pass . . . for philos- 
ophers’’; and that weathervane of public opinion, Nahum Tate, 
bewailed the poison that the wits and virtuosi of the age had ‘‘suck- 
ed in from Lucretius or Hobbes.’ Moreover, it was true that some 


3 More’s remark is in a letter cited in Boyle’s Works, ed. Thomas Birch 
(London, 1772), v1, 514; Preface to The Christian Virtuoso, in Works, v, 508; 
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ot the most active scientists in the Royal Society, including Boyle 
himself, found the atomistic or corpuscularian hypothesis of 
Democritus, as revived by Gassendi, espoused by Hobbes, and made 
a part of the Cartesian philosophy, useful and fruitful in their 
studies. 

The Cambridge Platonists found the hints for their arguments of 
refutation and mediation at first hand in Plato’s Theaetetus, 
Timaeus, Phaedo, Sophistes, Parmenides, and Laws, but more often 
than not in the Neoplatonic expositions of Plotinus, Proclus, Ficino, 
Mirandola, and Vives. In the Theaetetus was the refutation of 
Hobbes’s psychological materialism, in the Timaeus Plato’s teleolog- 
ical view of nature, his assurance of the goodness of the creator, the 
beneficence of his design in the universe he had created, and platonic 
scepticism concerning hope of human understanding of final causes. 
In the Phaedo, as in the Republic, was Plato’s rejection of material- 
ism, his argument for the primacy of the soul and its immortality, 
and the vision of future rewards and punishments. In the Laws were 
the necessary outlines of the liberal or natural theology that were 
to prove so congenial later to the physico-theologians.* These Platonic 
doctrines, with their Neoplatonic interpretations, and the mark of 
the Cambridge Platonists on them everywhere, came to the physico- 
theologians in Henry More’s An Antidote against Atheism (1652) 
and Immortality of the Soul (1659), Culverwel’s An Elegant and 
Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature (1652), and that ency- 
clopedia of Platonic citations, Cudworth’s True Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678). 

The initial contention of the Cambridge men was with the ego- 
istic determinism in the philosophy of Hobbes, whose morality based 
on instinet and appetite they refuted by a vigorous affirmation of 
right reason, by recourse to the Neoplatonic doctrine of the essential 
goodness and reasonableness of man, the validity of which was a 
matter of ‘universal’ agreement. When Henry More began teaching 
the new Cartesian philosophy at Cambridge sometime around 1650, 
he felt that with Descartes’ magnificent statement of the supremacy 
of reason, the war against Hobbes had been essentially won, More- 
over, the certainty and simplicity of Deseartes’ mathematical ap- 
Tate’s Preface of 1697 to the reissue of Davies’ Nosce Teipsum, reprinted in 
Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. Grosart (London, 1876), 1, 120. 

*John E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, Eng., 


1908), 11, 353-354, and Paul Shorey, Platonism Ancient and Modern (Berkeley, 
1938), pp. 14, 27, 45, 79, 146-147, 199. 
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proach to physical nature was to its author, as it came to seem to the 
Cambridge Platonists, equally applicable to moral nature, and for 
a time More was certain that the moral laws of nature could be 
proved as unchanging and as capable of rational demonstration as 
mathematical truths.*° Locke, too, asserted with More and Whicheote 
“that moral knowledge is as capable of real certainty as mathe- 


matics’’: 

Confident I am, that, if men would in the same method and with the same 

indifferency search after moral as they do mathematical truths, they would find 

them have a stronger connexion one with another, and a more necessary conse- 

quence from our clear and distinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonstra- 

ay than is commonly imagined (Essay, 1v,iii,18,20; also tv,iv,6-9, and rv,xii,8, 
). 


Newton in his Opticks econeurred in the accessibility of moral laws, 
by analogy with the several principles that had come out of his dis- 
coveries : 

If natural Philosophy in all its Parts, by pursuing this [the experimental] 
Method, shall at length be perfected, the Bounds of Moral Philosophy will also 
be enlarged. For so far as we can know by natural Philosophy what is the first 
Cause, what Power he has over us, what benefits we receive from him, so far 


our Duty towards him, as well as that towards one another, will appear to us 
by the Light of Nature.6 


Samuel Clarke, the Boyle lecturer of 1704-05 and translator of the 
Opticks, did not think man’s discovery of the laws of the moral 
universe imminent, but as a sound physico-theologian pronounced 
it inevitable. 


Tis exceedingly reasonable to believe, that as the Great Discoveries which by 
the Diligence and Sagacity of later Ages have been made in Astronomy and 
Natural Philosophy, have opened surprizing Scenes of the Power and Wisdom of 
the Creator, beyond what Man could possibly have conceived or imagined in 


5 Descartes’ mathematical morality is discussed in Louis I. Bredvold’s “The 
Invention of the Ethical Calculus,” The Seventeenth Century: Studies ... by 
Richard Foster Jones and Others Writing in His Honor (Stanford, 1951), pp. 
165-180. Culverwel’s declaration that “all the moral law is founded in natural 
and common light, in the light of reason” (Discourse of the Light of Nature, 
1652, p. 25) is also the principal thesis of Henry More’s replies to Hobbes in 
his Antidote against Atheism (1652) and The Immortality of the Soul (1659). 
In More’s Enchiridion Ethicum (1666), tr. 1690 by Edward Southwell as An 
Account of Virtue (New York: Facsimile Text Soc., 1940), pp. 15, 20-27, are 
his 23 Euclidean noemas or moral axioms. Cf. Whichcote’s Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms (pub. 1753). 

Bacon, doubtful of unaided reason and inclined’ to equate morality with 
prudence, questioned human access to moral law: “So it must be confessed 
that a great part of the law moral is that of perfection, whereunto the light 
of nature cannot aspire.” In The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, ed. 
John M. Robertson (London, 1905), p. 168. All citations from Bacon are to 
this edition. , 

6 Bk. m1, pt. 1, qu. 31. Quoted in Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century 
Background (London, 1940), p. 138. 
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Former Times: so at the unfolding of the whole Scheme of Providence in the 
Conclusion of this present State, Men will be surprized with the amazing Mani- 
festations of Justice and Goodness, which will then appear to have run through 
the whole Series of God’s Government of the Moral World.7 
This rational certainty of moral law promised by Descartes, adopted 
by the Cambridge Platonists, and advanced by many of the scientific 
theologians, became, as we shall see, an article of faith in the neo- 
humanism of Shaftesbury, Addison, and the moral sense school. 

The redemption of the moral world from the ediet of Hobbes made 
restoration of the natural world, held in thrall by the atomistic and 
mechanistic philosophies of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Descartes, no 
less necessary in a scheme of benevolent creation. But to rescue the 
Royal Society from the imputations of its detractors, more was re- 
quired than merely pronouncing ‘‘the Harmony of God, of Reason, 
and the Universe.’’* The initial apology came from Joseph Glanvill, 
an associate of the Cambridge Platonists, who made an important 
distinction, and a necessary one for the eighteenth century, between 
the dogmatic scepticism of Spinoza and Hobbes and the classical! 
scepticism of the Christian scientists of the Royal Society who were 
perhaps critical of sense testimony, yet humble in objective in all 
their undertakings. In The Vanity of Dogmatizing: or Confidence 
in Opinions (1661), recast with a dedicatory epistle to the Royal 
Society in 1665 as Scepsis scientifica: or, Confest ignorance the 
way to science, he condemned such systematie and positive philo- 
sophies as that of Hobbes and emphasized the tentative nature of 
the work of the experimentalists and their admission of the doubt- 
ful capacity of the senses to attain to true or ultimate knowledge. 
Their science proceeded in the dim light of uncertainty, and the 
weakness of the human understanding made for an assurance of 
modest results.® 

So firm was the opposition that Boyle felt it necessary to disavow 
the ‘‘ Epicurean and other corpuscularian infidels,’’ though he con- 

7A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God (7th ed., 1728), 
pp. 262-263. Quoted in MeKillop, The Background of Thomson’s Seasons 
(Minneapolis, 1942), p. 22. 

8 More, Divine Dialogues, 2nd ed. (London, 1713), p. 283. 

® The Vanity of Dogmatizing (New York: Facsimile Text Soc., 1931), pp. 
15, 73-74, 109, 235 ff. For his theological motive, see Jackson I. Cope, “Joseph 
Glanvill, Anglican Apologist: Old Ideas and New Style in the Restoration,” 
PMLA, uxrx (1954), 223-250. See further Margaret L. Wiley, The Subtle Knot: 
Creative Scepticism in Seventeenth-Century England (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 
Ch. vir, “Joseph Glanvill, Self-Conscious Seceptic,” and Kenneth MacLean, John 


Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936), 
Ch. tv, “Of Knowledge and Probability.” 
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tinued to work from their principles (Works, V, 164), and Henry 
More, once the most ardent of Cartesians, came to repudiate the 
‘*Oracle of Philosophy’’ who had removed the soul from Nature to 
the Machine, for his inherent atheism and materialism.*® Dispensing 
with Descartes, the Platonists sought a concord of science and reli- 
gion in natural theology, again through a Neoplatonie concept, in 
their assertion of the universality of truth and the ultimate union 
and harmony of God’s universe, human and divine. To use the 
Verulamian metaphor, there could be no conflict between the search 
for truth in the book of God’s Words and the book of God’s Works.*’ 

Further temporizing came from within the Society itself as the 
increasing membership of observers and experimentalists came to 
outnumber the physicists and mathematical followers of Descartes. 
Henry Power in his Experimental Philosophy (1664), Robert Hooke 
in his Micrographia (1665), and Thomas Sprat in his official Htstory 
of the Royal Society (1667) all anxiously asserted the more reas- 
suring Baconian bent of the Society, with its sole end ‘‘the ease 
and dispatch of the labours of mens hands.’’ 

In their enthusiasm for the work of the Society the apologists 
occasionally forgot themselves, as did Sprat when he declared that 
after the experimentalists had made more progress in material 
things, then man and his soul, which are ‘‘one natural Engine,’’ 
might be examined and ‘‘very neer ghesses made, even at the more 
exalted, and immediate Actions of the Soul’’ (p. 83). Such state- 
ments, hinting at a Cartesian assault on final causes, on the nature 
of God Himself, only redoubled the wrath of critical ecclesiastics, 
and Boyle and Newton and Locke were all concerned to remove this 
~10In a letter to Boyle in 1671(%), More called Descartes “this daring 
monster, that struts thus confidently in this present degenerate age” (Boyle, 
Works, vt, 514). In the Preface to An Hydrostatical Discourse (1672), Works, 
111, 598, Boyle said he could not yet agree with More lest he be forced to think 
Descartes “almost as bad a philosopher as a man.” William Derham in his 
Physico-Theology (1713, 10th ed., London, 1742, p. 271) continued to warn of 
the threat to established religion “if we should allow the Atheist any of his 
nonsensical Schemes, the Epicurean his fortuitous Concourse of Atoms, or the 
Cartesian his created Matter put in Motion,” then apologized in a footnote for 
his inclusion of Descartes. The rivalry for favor of the Baconian and Cartesian 
philosophies in England and France is described in Aram Vartanian’s Diderot 
and Descartes (Princeton, 1953), esp. pp. 16-17, 21, 33-40, 135-149. 

11 Bacon warned against mingling or confounding these books, saying only 
that “philosophy and human learning” would in time to come be a singular 
help to religion (Phil. Works, pp. 45-46, 63). Boyle and Newton, on the other 
hand, were impelled to demonstrate the necessary harmony of religion and 


science, and to assert their confidence in the simultaneous advancement of 
natural philosophy, religion, and moral knowledge. 
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ambition from the Society. As one, they answered with Bacon that 
‘‘if any man shall think by view and inquiry into . . . sensible and 
materia! things, to attain to any light for the revealing of the nature 
or will of God, he shall dangerously abuse himself.’’’” 

The ultimate truth or final cause might be knowable, said Boyle, 
but doubtless only through revelation, as the Platonists declared. 
The man of science was confined to efficient causes, which were 
alone accessible in our present state of understanding. He was 
to seek only the modus operandi of natural phenomena, not their 
essence, for his interest was but to control them,** A similar note was 
sounded by Newton in his Principia (1687) where he rejected any 
single final material cause for ‘‘the perpetual miracle of gravita- 
tion’’ or a universe of infinite reaches.’* The repeated assurance in 
Locke of intellectual and philosophic modesty pleased and comforted 
the eighteenth century, early and late: 

In the greatest part of our concernments he [God] has afforded us only the 
twilight, as I may so say, of probability: suitable, I presume, to that state of 
mediocrity and probationership, he has been pleased to place us in here... to 
check our over-confidence and presumption.15 

And in Some Thoughts concerning Education (written 1684, pub. 
1693), Locke gave the coup to the least presumption of the Royal 
Society : 

Natural Philosophy, as a speculative Science, I imagine we have none, and per- 
haps I may think I have Reason to say we never shall be able to make a Science 
of it. The Works of Nature are contrived by a Wisdom, and operate by Ways 
too far surpassing our Faculties to discover or Capacities to conceive, for us 
ever to be able to reduce them into a Science (pars. 190, 193; also Essay, Iv,xii, 
10). 

Or as Boyle said, ‘‘Our utmost science can but give us a juster vener- 
ation of his omniscience,’’ a physico-theological verity at the heart of 
his essays on the Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philosophy 
(1663, Works, 11. 30) and elaborated in his Excellency of Theology 
compared with Natural Philosophy (1674). 

It was this saving element of scepticism, of propriety or modest 
endeavor in the new science, and its apparent likeness to the ir- 
> 12 Phil. Works, pp. 45, 186. Cf. Fulton H. Anderson, The Philosophy of 
Francis Bacon (Chicago, 1948), p. 298. 

13 Works, V, 395-396, 443-444. Cf. Bacon, Phil. Works, p. 96. 

14 The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, tr. Andrew Motte, 
preface by Roger Cotes (London, 1729), 1, a3v; 11, 388-393. See also Newton’s 
Philosophy of Nature, ed. H. 8. Thayer (New York, 1953), pp. 42, 44, 155-156, 
177, 179. 

15 An Essay concerning Human Understanding, 20th ed. (London, 1796), rv, 
14. 2. Cf. Spect. 237, 350, 373. 
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resolution of the Platonie dialogues that recommended the science 
of Bacon to Addison and his friends. Their acceptance was uncom- 
plicated either by any real knowledge of that science or any aware- 
ness of its implications for the future. Unlike Swift and Pope, who 
feared the giant groaning in its chains, Addison seems to have felt 
that all the essential discoveries in nature had been made and only 
awaited their moral application by a new Plato. ° 
i 

The most successful defense against the charge of inherent atheism 
in the new philosophy was that made by the physico-theologians, 
those Christian scientists and science-minded clergymen in and on 
the perimeter of the Royal Society, who were led to impute the 
source of the new atheism to the philosophic implications of Hobbes 
and Descartes and who found its corrective in the philosophy of 
Bacon.” In doing so, they and their eighteenth-century followers 
succeeded in achieving what Basil Willey has called ‘‘That peeuliar- 
ly English phenomenon, the holy alliance between science and 
religion,’’ which endured almost to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


16 The more important physico-theological works include Thomas Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth (1684-90), John Ray’s The Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Works of the Creation (1691), John Woodwards’s Natural History of the 
Earth (1695), Nehemiah Grew’s Cosmolovia Sacra (1701), and George Cheyne’s 
Philosophical Principles of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1705, 1715). These 
works were augmented by the Boyle Lectures, Richard Bentley’s Eight Sermons 
on the Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism (1692-93), Samuel Clarke’s A 
Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God (1705), and William 
Derham’s Physico-Theology, or a Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God from his Works of Creation (1713) and his Astro-Theology (1715). A 
collection in three volumes of sermons preached as Boyle Lectures from 1691 to 
1732 was published as A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion (1739). 
With Bishop Butler’s The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature (1736), the identity of natural philosophy 
with the book of Revelation became complete. 

Among the essayists and poets of the physico-theological world picture are 
Addison, whose papers constitute perhaps the most lucid summary of the sub- 
ject; Steele, for his review of Derham’s work in Guard. 175; Henry Grove, in 
his several Spectator papers; David Mallet, The Excursion (1728); Henry 
Baker, The Universe (1734); Thomson, The Seasons (1726-30); and Edward 
Young, in Conjectures on Original Composition (1759). In Dr. Johnson’s 
Preface to Dodsley’s Preceptor (1748), he recommended for a first course in 
natural history Bernard Nieuwentijdt’s The Religious Philosopher (1715, tr. 
1717), Ray’s Wisdom of God, Derham’s Physico-Theology, and the Abbé Noél 
Pluche’s Spectacle de la Nature; or Nature Display’d (1732-39, tr. 1733-39). 
Late 18th and early 19th-century works in the tradition inelude Joseph 
Priestley’s Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever (1780) and William Paley’s 
Natural Theology; or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity. 
Collected from the Appearances of Nature (1802), said by his memorist to be 
“the most luminous and comprehensive treatise of the kind.” 
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Bacon had known that his program of learning would for a long 
time face opposition from the clergy, the politicians, and the sehol- 
ars, and as Thomas Sprat said in his History (p. 35), had in his 
works ‘‘every where scattered the best arguments, that can be pro- 
due’d for the defence of Experimental Philosophy; and the best 
directions, that are needful to promote it.’’ Both the Cambridge 
Platonists and the physico-theologians appear to have recognized 
the intellectual kinship of Bacon and Plato, an inference well dem- 
onstrated in the Platonic cast of those ‘‘best arguments’’ of which 
they made so much use. Bacon’s treatment of the two illuminations, 
philosophy and divinity, ‘‘the one informed by the light of nature, 
the other inspired by divine revelation’? (Phil. Works, p. 89), was 
as pleasing to More and Culverwel as it was to Addison. In his dicta 
on natural theology he described, if he did not initiate, the premises 
for the reconciliation of seienee and religion and the dominant 
religious impulse of the eighteenth century, defining natural the- 
ology as ‘‘that knowledge or rudiment of knowledge concerning God 
which may be obtained by the contemplation of his creatures.’’ No 
deist, Bacon left room for revelation and miracle in the bounds he 
set to that knowledge, saying ‘‘that it sufficeth to convince atheism, 
but not to inform religion’’ (Phil. Works, pp. 91, 93-94, 456). 

The principal argument of the physico-theologians appeared re- 
peatedly in The Advancement of Learning and elsewhere, in Bacon’s 
assertion that ‘‘the contemplation of nature to induce and inforce 
the acknowledgement of God, and to demonstrate his power, prov- 
idence, and goodness, is an excellent argument,’’ and that ‘‘natural 
philosophy is after the word of God at once the surest medicine 
against superstition, and the most approved nourishment for faith’’ 
(Phil. Works, pp. 63-64, 91-92, 286, 209-210). Confidently, the reli- 
gio-scientists catalogued the evidence of the Divine design in the 
economy of nature, and recommended both the study of nature and 
of physical and moral man as the way to true religious faith. The 
argument came into the eighteenth century with the Boyle Lectures, 
established in 1691 ‘‘for the ‘Proof of the Christian religion, against 
atheists, and other notorious infidels’ ’’ (Guard. 175), and became 
widely popularized in the periodicals of Addison and Steele. 

But the historical Francis Bacon was not readily acceptable to 
the early eighteenth century. Although his natural philosophy and 
the discoveries that had been made in his name were at the heart of 
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the physico-theologieal polemic, the eighteenth-century essayists and 
poets were content to invoke little more than his genius and his 
fame. As philosopher he had been superseded by Boyle, Newton, 
and Locke, and as statesman and prose stylist his name was under 
a cloud.*? Bacon was required, however, for the argument of the 
moralists against the atheistic fringe, that ‘‘the Opinions of the 
Better Sort and the general Consent of Mankind’’ acknowledged 
a Supreme Being. A leading proof was the example of piety set by 
the illustrious men of English science themselves. The Christian 
example of Boyle and Newton was beyond question, but for Baeon 


some apology seemed necessary. The great calumny to which he had 


been subjected in his century for his praise of Democritus, Epicurus, 
and the Hobbes-like Machiavelli was not forgotten. Shaftesbury in 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Reflections’’ of his Characteristics (1711) felt 
impelled to declare that Bacon ‘*escaped being called an atheist or a 
sceptic,’’ and insisted that ‘‘he is as little a sceptic (according to 
the vulgar sense of that word) as he is Epicurean or atheist.’ 

In Tatler 267, a frankly apologetic essay for Verulam’s reputa- 
tion, Addison concluded with the famous prayer written at the time 
of his resignation as Chancellor, which, said Addison in his best 
Spectator manner, ‘‘for the elevation of thought, and greatness of 
expression, seems rather the devotion of an angel than a man.”’ 
Elsewhere in similarily sympatheie essays, and as much in token of 
Bacon’s humility as his prudence, Addison twice quoted the envoi 
of his will: ‘‘My name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and 


19 


to my countrymen after some time be passed over. 


17 Addison’s only references to the philosophical works of Bacon are to the 
Adv. of Learning in his “Dissertation on the Roman Poets” and in Tat. 108, 
both of which quote Bacon’s opinion of heroie poetry. The reference actually is 
to the De aug. (Phil. Works, p. 440). I have not identified Addison’s reference 
to Bacon’s “Natural Philosophy” in Spect. 447. 

Early I8th-century pamphleteers kept Bacon’s name alive as support for their 
own factional wares; e.g., [Thomas Gordon], Francis, Lord Bacon: or, The Case 
of Private and National Corruption . . . Address’d to all South-Sea Directors, 
Members of Parliament, Ministers of State, and Church-Dignitaries (7th ed., 
London, 1721). 

For condemnations of Bacon's prose style, see Guard. 25; Spect. 39, 61, 160, 
285; Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783), Chs. 11, XxXxv; 
Goldsmith’s “Account of the Augustan Age,” The Bee (1759). 

18 Characteristics, ed. John M. Robertson (London, 1900), m, 199-200. 

19 Tat. 133; The Freeholder 35. See also Steele’s Guard. 44 on the old men 
of Gray’s Inn who had learned to support misfortune after the manner of Bacon, 
and the opening sentence of his Guard. 85. For variant readings of Bacon’s 
famous envoi, see Fowler in DNB s.v. “Francis Bacon” and Spedding’s An 
Account of the Life and Times of Francis Bacon (London, 1878), 1, 466. 
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Some might cite Bacon’s essay ‘‘Of Atheism’’ in proof of his 
Christian example, but Addison seems to have been uncertain. He 
could say little, for he knew little, to justify the received notion of 
Bacon’s political and moral conduct, and he could not accept 
Bacon’s repeated argument ‘‘that a little philosophy inelineth man’s 
mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion’’ (Phil. Works, pp. 45, 188, 754). With one ap- 
parent exception, Addison’s long series of physico-theological 
papers insisted that the reverse was true, that a little philosophy 
was beneficial as it increased one’s sense of wonder at the creation, 
while too much science often led those of weak or foolish minds into 
free-thinking, when it did not also make them pedants and cox- 
combs.”° 

Establishing Bacon firmly on the side of the angels, Addison’s 
friend Eustace Budgell in an intemperate paper against atheists 
(Spect. 389) presented the familiar argument of the teleologists for 
orthodoxy, that ‘‘The Plato’s and Cicero’s among the Ancients ; the 
Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own Countrymen’”’ 
all acknowledged and honored a Supreme Being. John Hughes 
temporized in Spectator 554, a physico-theological paper which 
praised Bacon for striking out new tracks in science, Boyle for im- 
plementing Baecon’s labors, and Newton for crowning them. 
Although Hughes remarked on the piety of the latter two, he re- 
frained from doing so in Bacon’s ease. In Bishop Berkeley’s Alciph- 
ron; or, the Minute Philosopher (1732), wherein he completed the 
dissection of deists and freethinkers begun in his religio-scientifie 
essays for the Guardian, he was at pains to point out the great re- 
gard for the Bible of Sir Isaae Newton, Mr. Locke, Mr. Boyle, and 
Lord Bacon (in that order), as opposed to the attitude of such 
sceptics as Hobbes and Mandeville. Not until the next eentury would 
Bacon precede Newton in the procession of Christian philosophers.”! 

3acon’s argument for his philosophy as ‘‘an effectual inducement 
to the exaltation of the glory of God’’ had been restated in William 
Molyneux’s assertion in his Dioptrica Nova (1692) that ‘‘one Argu- 


20 Tat. 267; also Tat. 236, Spect. 105. On the virtue of moderation or dis- 
cretion, see Spect. 225, 237, 350. Yet Derham in Physico-Theology (p. A‘) said 
that “nothing tended more to cultivate true Religion and Piety ... than a 
thorough Skill in Philosophy.” , 

21 See n. 27 below. Berkeley’s order appears in the Sixth Dialogue, Works, 
ed. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (London and New York, 1948-51), m1, 264. 
Cicero called Epicurean freethinkers “minute philosophers,” said Steele in Tat. 
135. 
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ment drawn from the Order, Beauty, and Design of Things, is more 
forcible against Atheism than multitudes of notional Proofs.’’™ 
With this argument from design, Addison, Steele, Berkeley, Black- 
more, Bartlette, Hughes, and Grove wholly agreed. It was the theme 
of Tatler 111, 119, 135; of Spectator 111, 120, 121, 146, 465, 531, 548, 
554, 588, 626, 635; and of Guardian 21, 27, 49, 62, 69, 70, 75, 89, 93, 
103, 126, 130, 169, 175. Nonscientifie or ‘‘notional Proofs’’ were 
given in the letter from the clergyman of the Spectator Club and 
similar occasional pieces by Addison (e.g. Spect. 186, 600). The 
practical application of the argument from Nature, the Divine In- 
structor, in establishing habits of virtue, the rule of reason and 
morality, and the practice of benevolence—all buttresses of true 
religion—appeared in many of these papers, as well as in Tatler 236; 
Spectator 93, 169, 177, 181, 186, 213, 219, 243, 248, 447, 459, 465, 477, 
494, 601; and Guardian 25, 61. 

All the elements of the religio-scientific argument for rational and 
revealed religion were, as Addison and Steele said, grounded upon 
the ‘‘severe conclusion of philosophy,’’ which had furnished dem- 
onstrable evidence in nature of the whole glorious plan: the ‘‘ forma- 
tion of the universe, the superintendency of providence, the per- 
fection of the Divine Nature, the immortality of the soul, and the 
future state of rewards and punishments’’ (Tat. 135, 156; ef. Free- 
holder 51). Addison delighted to recount the philosophic proofs for 
each of these theological verities, but the one he found most pleasure 
in contemplating through the eyes of science was the last, the ‘‘ pros- 
pects of futurity.”’ 

It is very reasonable to believe, that Part of the Pleasure which happy Minds 
shall enjoy in a future State, will arise from an enlarged Contemplation of the 
Divine Wisdom in the Government of the World, and a Discovery of the secret 
and amazing Steps of Providence, from the Beginning to the End of Time.?5 
Such was the ‘‘comfortable truth. . . . revealed from heaven {and} 
discovered by philosophers,’’ as Berkeley said in Guardian 89. Few 
discoveries in science seemed to point so irresistibly to the idea of 
a future state as did those made by the microscope (Tat. 119; Spect. 
420, 519, 543 ; Guard. 27), the telescope (Spect. 420, 565, 635 ; Guard. 
70, 126, 169), and opties (Spect. 387, 413). 


22 Quoted in McKillop, The Background of Thomson's Seasons, p. 8. 

28 Spect. 237. Reassuring, too, were the prospects of futurity envisioned in the 
epics of Homer, Virgil, and Fénelon, in Tat. 152, 154, 156. For Addison’s series 
of pseudo-Platonic papers on infinitude and futurity, see Spect. 565, 571, 580, 
590, 628. 
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The ‘‘proots’’ which Addison and his friends offered their read- 
ers in these papers tended to be rationalistie or mystical rather than 
scientific. Although the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society were available, as well as two abridgments of them published 
in 1705-1707, in no more than three of the religio-scientifie papers 
was anything like actual observed or experimental data offered, and 
that most meagerly (see Guard. 70, 103, 126). The Newtonian poets 
in the second quarter of the century, although no more trained in 
science than the essayists, were to prove far more knowledgeable 
about the seientifie facts they poetized, as Marjorie Nicolson has 
demonstrated.** The difference was one of purpose : the poets sought 
new imagery for new themes, where the essayists required but a 
catalogue of philosophic discoveries for their polemic. They dis- 
coursed in the manner of Bacon more than they were aware. For 
them it was enough merely to ‘‘look abroad into the works of 
nature’’ (T7’at. 87), with its ‘‘new and inexhaustible magazine of 
rarities’’ (Tat. 119), to feel the mind dilate and expand (Guard. 
69), ‘‘swelling the thoughts with magnificent ideas of Providence’’ 
(Tat. 111). By the simple rule of ‘‘reasoning by analogy’’ (Guard. 
27), it was clear that the present notions of the plenum formarum 
and plurality of worlds, magnified by the microscope and telescope, 
would in a future state be immeasurably enlarged. Then it would be 
possible to model one’s own eye as one pleased and see so much 
more, not ‘‘the least particle of matter’’ but furnishing ‘‘sufficient 
employment for a whole eternity’’ of profit and pleasure (Tat. 
119) .75 

Bacon, Boyle, and Sprat had all warned against the pursuit of 
natural knowledge out of mere wonder and curiosity,”* but it was 
wonder alone and not understanding or solid philosophical achieve- 
ment that the eighteenth-century essayists and poets recommended 
~ 24 Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), p. 4 and passim. 

25 Another mode of presenting the vision of futurity was borrowed from the 
millenarians, who saw this world as a theater and life as a drama whose last 
act would reveal the cosmie plan. “The Whole Universe is a kind of Theatre” 
in which the myriad instances of design and order “our eyes may hereafter be 
strong enough to command,” said Addison in Spect. 387 and Guard. 103, Steele 
in Guard. 169, Hughes in his Ode to the Creator of the World, and Blackmore 
in his Creation. For Berkeley’s later more famous use of the same image, see 
my “Bishop Berkeley and the Progress of Arts and Learning.” HLQ, xvu 
( ag 229-249. The image of “God’s theatre” is in Bacon, Phil. Works, pp. 
“a Phil. Works, pp. 188, 280-281; Boyle, Works, vi, 760-761; Sprat, History 
of the Royal Society, p. 386. 
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to their readers, The persuasiveness of the physico-theologieal view 
persisted throughout the century, and in it ‘‘Our Advancer of 
Learning’’ walked first in that great company of Christian philos- 
ophers—‘‘Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Locke, Boerhaave, Hervey, 
Nieuwentyt, Derham, the Abbé Pluche, Bonnet’’—whose investi- 
gations of Nature had been undertaken in a spir.. of piety, humility, 
and propriety, and who had ‘‘devoted their stores of knowledge to 
the illustration of the Christian system.’’*’ 
1 

In the period following Newton’s death in 1726, when science and 
poetry were integrated as perhaps they had not been since Lucretius, 
Bacon came to walk in Plato’s shade. As the physico-theological 
essayists of the early century endeavored to rescue Bacon from im- 
putations of atheism and scepticism, so the Platonie poets of ‘*the 
Newtonian illumination,’’ as Basil Willey has ealled it, endeavored 
to raise Bacon to the heights of Plato and Cicero as a teacher to man- 
kind. In so doing, the cighteenth century repeated the ancient mis- 
take deplored by Bacon, when with Socrates ‘‘moral philosophy 
became more fashionable than ever, and diverted the minds of men 
from the philosophy of nature’? (Phil. Works, p, 279). 

The likeness of Bacon and Plato as the wisest and best of philos- 
ophers, natural and moral, was, so far as I know, first remarked in 
1672 by the London publisher Will Crook, who in his dedication of 
a new edition of Corbet’s poems to Sir Edmund Bacon hailed 
Francis Bacon as ‘‘our English Plato.’’*®> But it was Addison, we 
may say, who suggested for the eighteenth century the association of 
Plato with Bacon when he announced in Spectator 10 what was to 
become the most important single theme of the new periodical he and 
Steele had started. 

It was said of Socrates, that he brought Philosophy down from Heaven, to 
inhabit among Men; and [ shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I have 


brought Philosophy out of Closets and Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell 
in Clubs and Assemblies, at Tea-tables, and in Coffee-houses. 


His allusion to Sir Francis Bacon a paragraph later, followed by his 
arch recommendation of The Spectator to the Fellows of the Royal 
Society as a vehicle of instruction for those ‘‘who live in the World 


27 Thomas Dick, The Christian Philosopher (1823; 5th Amer. ed., Brookfield, 
Mass., 1830), pp. 363-364. 

28 Third ed., London, 1672. Cited in Gibson, Francis Bacon, A Bibliography, 
p. 248. Coleridge repeated the epithet in The Friend, and Fowler in DNB calls 
him “the British Socrates.” 
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without having anything to do in it,’’ reflected his agreement with 
Bacon that the sole justification of the new learning was its useful 
application to the condition of man. The linking of Plato and Bacon 
in Addison's account of ancient and modern geniuses in Spectator 
160 and in Budgell’s report of the giants of natural and moral philos- 
ophy in Spectator 389 anticipated what was to become a common- 
place in the second quarter of the century and to persist well into 
the next age. I ean find no evidence of deliberate intent in this union 
of their names in the early century, nor any attempt at a comparison 
of their philosophies, so common at a later date. The joining of their 
names seems to have been a natural and happy impulse, and a use- 
tul if not cogently reasoned argument for optimism. 

Far more than to Bacon or even Plato, the authors of The Specta- 
tor tendered homage to Saint Socrates, for his muted wisdom, for his 
serious reflections on religion, his willingness to submit reason to 
faith, his belief so like Addison’s in the immortality of the soul, his 
exemplary study of mankind, and his scorn of the freethinkers and 
atheists of his age (7'at. 135, 154; Spect. 54, 146, 207, 213, 408; 
Guard, 27, 70, 135). But here a word should be said about the almost 
entirely second-hand nature of the Spectator’s knowledge of ‘‘the 
divine Plato,’’ derived as it was from Cicero, the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and the physico-theologians, Probably Berkeley alone of the 
group had really read Plato. It is interesting that only four out of 
the thousand epigraphs of The Tatler, The Spectator, and The 
Guardian are drawn from Plato (Spect. 102, 211; Guard. 114, 144), 
and that even epigraphs of Platonie papers by Berkeley and Grove 
are from Cicero. The few clearly direct references in the essays 
themselves to works of Plato are, for the most part, merely to fables 
and anecdotes, found in the Phaedo (Spect. 183), the Second Al- 
cibiades (Spect. 207, 295), the Timaeus (Spect. 211), the Republic 
(Spect. 237), the Gorgias (Guard. 27), and Theaetetus (Guard. 
70. )*” 

To the Spectator, Platonic scepticism resided in Socrates’ profes- 
sion of ignorance, his satire on superstition and on those pretending 
to true and ultimate knowledge. That Plato, Bacon, Boyle, and New- 
ton made no claim to a metaphysical system preserved them from 
the impieties of a Democritus, Hobbes, or Descartes. Moreover, 
Plato treated science as a matter of conjecture—as indeed it was 


29 Note the curious turns in Spect. 408 and Guard. 70 that Pope (?) and 
Berkeley give to the legend of Socrates as the wisest of mortals. 
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in his day—and the new philosophy, after its few discoveries, had 
come to agree with Plato. What Dryden said of the ideal poet, that 
he was ‘‘conversant in the philosophy of Plato, as it is now accommo- 
dated to Christian use’’(Essays, ed. Ker, 1, 36), was also true of 
the Spectator. 

Nor were the moralists of the early century, with their prescience 
of the coming age of applied science and their lively sense of the 
doctrine of progress and perfectibility, averse to the Baconian theme 
that the end of science was no more than ‘‘the glory of the Creator 
and the relief of man’s estate’’ (Phil. Works, pp. 60, 188, 721). Even 
as Plato through his dialogues had revealed the wonders of the moral 
world, so Baconian science had disclosed the wonders of the natural 
world. And the reforming zeal of these two best philosophers found 
acceptance in the century’s own reforming impulse. 

In this manner were the moral and natural worlds of Plato and 
Bacon joined, the discoveries in each mutually enhancing—or as 
Steele declared in Spectator 146, where he saw Socrates in the light 
of reason and Thomas Burnet under the illumination of revelation 
trace the steps of Omnipotence : ‘‘ How pleasing must have been the 
Speculation, to observe Nature and Providence move together, the 
Physical and Moral Worlds march the same Pace.’’ Pope, Thomson, 
Akenside, Young, Collins, Shelley, Coleridge, and Tennyson were 
to find comparably rich implications in their linking of the Bacon- 
ian philosophy with that of Plato. 

If the Spectator papers foreshadowed the Bacon-Plato linkage, 
Pope’s verse was its probable immediate source for the ethical poets. 
In his lines on the occasion of Addison ’s book of medals in 1715, Pope 
urged Britain, in emulation of the ancients, to strike its worthies in 
historic brass, that future ages might see ‘‘ How Plato’s, Bacon’s, 
Newton’s looks agree.’’ James Thomson, first of the Newtonian 
poets, accepted literally the amalgam in Pope’s line. Among the 
‘‘awful sages,’’ Bacon, Shaftesbury, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, in 
his catalogue of British worthies in The Seasons, none was deseribed 
at greater length than ‘‘the great deliverer, he’’ who ‘‘led forth 
the true Philosophy”’: 

Thine is a Bacon, hapless in his choice ; 


Unfit to stand the civil storm of state, 


‘ 


30 The link appeared also in joined quotations from Euripides, Cicero, and 
Bacon in the epigraph to Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of the World (1718). 
Prior’s quotation is from the De aug. (Phil. Works, p. 479), which is regularly 
cited in the early 18th century as The Adv. of Learning. 
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And through the smooth barbarity of courts, 

With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 

To urge his course. Him for the studious shade 

Kind Nature formed, deep, comprehensive, clear, 

Exact, and elegant; in one rich soul, 

Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully joined. 
(“Summer,” 1535-42) 


In all four parts of Thomson’s Seasons appeared variants of 
Steele’s speculation on the equal pace of the physical and moral 
worlds, a speculation which had been shared by Addison in his re- 
curring vision of the intellect and soul of man in ‘‘a perpetual 
progress towards perfection.’’*? Akenside, too, saw the physical and 
moral sciences in mutual assistance, and in his Ode XVI (1740?) 
announced his ambition as man of science and poet 


To paint the story of the soul, 
And Plato’s visions to control 
By Verulamian laws. 


The lines of thought in the Cambridge Platonists, in the apologists 
for the Royal Society, and in the pseudo-Platonism of Addison, 
Pope, Berkeley, Shaftesbury and the ethical poets, which lay behind 
the juxtaposition of Bacon and Plato, converge in Collins’s The 
Manners. An Ode (1747), where Science, 


prank’d in tissued Vest, 
By Reason, Pride, and Fancy drest, 
Comes like a Bride so trim array’d 
To wed with Doubt in Plato’s shade! 


The commonplace and uncritical linking of Bacon’s and Plato’s 
names was continued to the end of the century and into the middle 
of the next, by Shelley, who insisted he ‘‘had rather be damned 
with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with Paley and 
Malthus’’;** by Coleridge, who wrote repeatedly of ‘‘the coinciding 
preseripts of the Athenian Verulam and the British Plato’’;** by 
Tennyson, who in The Palace of Art described the ‘‘ godlike faces’’ of 

Plato the wise, and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those who know, 


and linked ‘‘ Homer, Plato, Verulam’’ in The Princess. 


81 Spect. 111, and Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. J. Logie 
Robertson (London, 1908), “Spring,” 374-378, 922-925; “Summer,” 1730-1742, 
1783-1798; “Autumn,” 1352-1366; “Winter,” 572-608, 1039-1049; “A Hymn to 
the Seasons,”’ 108-116. 

32 Preface to Prometheus Unbound. The original of the phrase is attributed 
to Cicero in Tat. 135. 

38 The Friend (1809-10, rev. 1818), quoted in Coleridge on the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. R. F. Brinkley (Durham, N. C., 1955), p. 49, but see also pp. 41-54. 
Cf. The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Coburn 
(London, 1949), p. 373. 
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Although the commonplace was subjected to a variety of usages, 
the connotations for the Romanties in these names, even under the 
impact of the revival of Platonism™ and ‘‘the dominant mood .. . 
of uncritical and unhistorical magnification’’ of Bacon,*® were little 
changed from what Thomson had assumed. The basis of that survival 
goes back ultimately, of course, to Bacon’s own attitude towards 
Plato in The Advancement of Learning and the Novum Organuwm. 

During the century and a half when Bacon’s name was most 
frequently linked with Plato’s, the complementary nature of their 
philosophies appears to have been an unquestioned assumption. 
Except for a brief comparison in Coleridge’s The Friend, nothing 
like a deliberate examination of the tenets of these philosophies was 
made until Macaulay’s essay on Bacon appeared in 1837, His sophis- 
tical comparison of the methods of Plato and Bacon did neither of 
his subjects a service, although he apparently was seeking to restore 
Bacon as empirical philosopher, freed from his attendance on Plato 
the poet and dreamer. Neither Spedding’s nor Gilfillan’s eritieal 
estimates of Macaulay, nor their lavish denial of the essay’s thesis, 
dispelled the enduring errors of Macaulay’s piece.** Only recently 
in the studies of Bacon and Plato by Anderson and Shorey have the 
distortions of Macaulay been established and has Bacon’s own at- 
titude towards Plato been seriously examined. 

Bacon’s copious references to Plato in the Instauratio Magna 
reveal a sincere but qualified admiration for the Attic philosopher. 
As Professor Anderson has pointed out,*’ Bacon’s ideas on the 
rewards, the data, the objects, the method, and the faculties of know- 
ledge all owe something to Plato. Plato’s thinking was probably 
partly responsible for Baecon’s insistence that the data of knowledge 


34 Shorey, Platonism Ancient and Modern, p. 175. I have tried to show a line 
of Platonic thought in the 18th century overlooked by Shorey (pp. 205-225) and 
by Frank B. Evans, III, in his “Thomas Taylor, Platonist of the Romantic 
Period,” PMLA, Lv (1940), 1060-79, who insists on “the eighteenth-century 
dismissal of Plato.” If Platonism is, as Shorey defines it (p. 72), “morality 
embodied in a human type of perfection, Socrates, and reinforced by . . . the 
natural religion of faith in the divine government of the world and the im- 
mortality of the soul,” then Addison and his friends were Platonists. 

35 A, E. Taylor, “Francis Bacon,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XII 
(1926), 274. 

36 George Gilfillan, A Gallery of Portraits (1845), Everyman Library 
(London and New York, 1909), pp. 127-141, and James Spedding, Evenings 
with a Reviewer (London, 1881), passim. 

37 F. H. Anderson, “Bacon on Platonism,” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, XI 
(1942), 154-166, and his Philosophy of Francis Bacon, Ch. x1, “Plato and 
Bacon.” 
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are to be found in common things; that the diseovery of Forms is 
the ultimate true object of scientific observation; that discoveries 
are to be made by the inductive method, with equal validity given 
to negative and to positive results; and that the truths of science 
reside in the mutual dependency of the testimonies of sense and 


reason. 

There is little evidence that these Platonic elements in the 
Baconian philosophy were of much concern to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury essayists and pocts. But to some degree they saw the two philos- 
ophers possessing in common a reforming zeal, a conviction of the 


need for repair in every field of human endeavor, an insistence that 
the principal study of mankind must be centered on his own wel- 
fare, the one looking towards the perfection of his soul, the other 
towards the perfection of his estate. 

More important was the element of scepticism attributed to Bacon, 
so like, apparently, that of Plato, which had been amplified by 
Royal Society apologists almost to the status of dogma. In this, it 
would seem, lay his greatest appeal to the century, for it was a 
scepticism aligned with Christian humility and faith. The extension 
of that scepticism to the realm of reason was to a degree inimical 
to the way of thinking of the apostles of right reason, the Cambridge 
Platonists, however congenial it seemed to their eighteenth-century 
followers who valued probability over absolutism in philosophy. The 
human understanding, said Bacon, tended always to see more order 
and regularity in the universe than was there (Phil. Works, pp. 200- 
201, 265, 267, 294). Yet he rejected the doctrine of ‘‘acatalepsia’’— 
the incapacity of the mind to know—associated with the Platonic 
philosophy (/bid., pp. 114, 274, 277, 299). Reason could know, when 
provided with helps. The intellect, like the senses, was easily deceived 
or confused by the phenomena it undertook to examine, and Bacon 
therefore insisted that the pursuit of true knowledge must progress 
beyond observation and become more and more a matter of instru- 
mentation and experiment, of scientific mensuration (Ibid., pp. 250, 
259). Locke, of course, set the stamp of authority on Baeon’s eon- 
cept of the low validity of evidence based on erring reason and im- 
perfect sense perception. 

One other aspect of scepticism in both Plato and Bacon that had 
its appeal to the century—though ,the moralists would not have 
called it seepticism—was their essentially equivocal attitude towards 
religion, Plato, says Shorey (p. 12), ‘‘treats it with unetion, being 
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unwilling to disturb the faith of simple souls.’’ Bacon is similarly 
tender of faith, but there is no question of its role in his philosophy. 
In The Advancement of Learning and Novum Organum he firmly 
separated science and religion as things apart (Phil. Works, pp. 74, 
92, 272). As he frankly announced in the Preface to The Great In- 
stauration, ‘‘ And now having said my prayers I turn to men’’ (p. 
247). But in an age that was determined to turn its back on reli- 
gious faction, that preached and practiced toleration, the reasonable, 
even ambiguous, religion of a Plato or a Bacon was not only accept- 
able but weleome. 
Iv 

Although the concern of the Augustans with form and univer- 
sality reveals their dominantly Aristotelian caste of mind, the age 
had need of Plato’s idealism, his moral thought, his metaphysical 
promise of futurity, to shore up their often dangerously shallow 
optimism. The zeal for reform and the element of hope in Bacon, as 
in Plato, were the part of him that they needed and therefore re- 
membered. 

What Warburton said of David Mallet’s life of Francis Bacon— 
that he forgot Bacon was a philosopher—was in a sense true of the 
century. When the Augustans thought of philosophers it was of 
Locke and Newton.** Except as a name, Bacon was almost unknown 
to the common reader or even to men of literature. He had been, like 
Plato, ‘‘accommodated to Christian use.’’ Walpole, in a letter to 
Hume (15 July 1758), said that Lord Bacon ‘‘has by no means met 
with a proportionate share of applause,’’ though ‘‘of all our writers, 
except Newton, [he] is most known to foreigners.’’** It is not dif- 
ficult to document Walpole’s remark. 

In the seventeenth century many works had been openly attribut- 
ed to Bacon’s inspiration, from Samuel Hartlib’s Macaria (1641) 
and Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646) to Na- 
thaniel Wanley’s Wonder of the Little World (1678), not to men- 
tion almost every work produced by the members of the Royal 
Society. But in the eighteenth century, Bacon’s morally sensitive 
countrymen, even when they paraphrased him, could seldom bring 
themselves to mention him by name. On the continent, Vico in his 


38 Coleridge said that Locke and Newton were customarily bracketed because 
together they overthrew Descartes, the one his metaphysics, the other his physics. 
Philosophical Lectures, ed. Coburn, p. 380. 

39 The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-05), 
Iv, 159. 
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De antiquissima italorum sapientia (1710) and Scienza Nuova 
(1725) freely acknowledged his debt to Bacon; Voltaire made the 
philosopher familiar in France ; Diderot borrowed the title of one of 
Bacon’s works for his Pensées sur l’Interprétation de la Nature 
(1754), and the title page of the great Encyclopédie, like its ‘‘ Pros- 
pectus’’ and ‘‘Disecours Préliminaire,’’ carried his name as its 
mainspring. Leibnitz, Kant, and Goethe all honored his memory and 
the inspiriation of his philosophy. Not so John Locke, who para- 
phrased so much of Bacon, or Joseph Butler, called the Bacon of 
Religion; yet the Essay on Human Understanding (1698) and the 
Analogy of Religion (1736), the two works most influential on early 
eighteenth-century thought, owed their impetus to the epistemologi- 
eal and theological observations of The Advancement of Learning 
and their modus operandi to the Novwm Organum. And what Basil 
Willey has called ‘‘the apostolical succession of English physico- 
theologians’’—Boyle, Locke, and Newton, David Hartley, and 
Joseph Priestley, whose works brought new lights to bear on nature, 
man, and society, on political liberty, utility, and the idea of prog- 
ress—was, to a man, notably chary in acknowledging its prime 
mover. Bacon had truly presaged his fate in the envoi to his will. 

If, after Johnson’s Dictionary (though not, of course, because of 
it), the progress of basie and technological science acted to renew 
interest in Bacon’s philosophy, in the early century it was his 
humanism, displayed in his aphorisms and essays, that attracted an 
age dedicated to the proper study of mankind. Bacon’s naturalistic 
approach to human conduct and human understanding, his pru- 
dence, his essential optimism, although they may have seemed 
novelties in his own age, were prevailing currents a century later. 

I have tried to show that Francis Bacon had a more significant 
role in early eighteenth-century literature and thought than has 
perhaps been recognized. His name in the roster of British worthies 
reflected, in its frequent recital, on the glory of the age. The ex- 
ample of his great learning, his piety, and propriety made effective 
arguments against those who set themselves up for deists, atheists, 
and freethinkers. Above all, his genius had been directed to the 
ennoblement of man—a recurrent theme throughout the century and 
one of that age’s major contributions to modern thought. Bacon, like 
Plato, had sought to make men conscious of the true dignity of 
human nature and, like Plato, he had presented in clear and simple 
terms what men must do to raise their estate and live as kings and 
philosophers. 





Sir John Harington and Bishop Hall 


By M. H. M. MacKinnon 


University of Western Ontario 


An unpublished and unnoticed letter from Sir John Harington, 
the translator of Ariosto, to the Reverend Joseph Hall, later Bishop 
Hall, is preserved in Harington’s commonplace book in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 27632, ff. 35-40). The letter, probably one of 
the last writings of Harington, is a spirited attack on the views of 
Hall concerning the marriage of the clergy and the question of the 
voluntary separation of man and wife. In view of the literary and 
historical importance of the controversialists, the interest attaching 
to the matters debated, and the robust prose style of Harington, the 
letter is here published.’ 

In 1607 Hall had published a letter addressed to Mr. John Whit- 
ing under the title ‘‘An apologeticall discourse of the marriage of 
ecclesiastical persons,’’ in which he argued that it was permissible 
for the clergy to marry. He maintained, with frequent citation of 
authority, that the Bible, the apostolic church, many of the Fathers, 
and various councils of the early church, sanctioned the marriage 
of the clergy. He held that SS. Peter, Paul, and Philip were married, 
as were numerous bishops down to the time of Pope Nicholas I. But 
when ‘‘the body of anti-christianism began to be complete, and to 
take absolute shape,’’ then wives were debarred. ‘‘There left our 
liberty ; there began their bondage. Our liberty is happily renewed 
with the gospel. What God, what his Church hath ever allowed, we 
do enjoy... . Let papists and atheists say what they will, it is safe 
erring with God and his purer Chureh.’”” 

The second letter with which we are concerned is evidently in re- 
ply to some writing of Harington’s, now lost. Hall bases his case 
largely on the words of St. Paul, and commences, ‘‘I wish not my- 
self any other advocate, nor you any other adversary, than St. Paul, 
who never gave, I speak boldly, a direet precept if not in this. 

1 The letter is not included in Henry Harington’s Nugae Antiquae (1777, 
1792, 1804) or in The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington, ed. N. E. 
McLure, (Philadelphia, 1930). That the letter is by Harington may be demon- 
strated from the handwriting, of which we have numerous examples, and from 


the characteristic style, to say nothing of the frequent personal references. 
2 Works of Bishop Hall, ed. Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863), v1, 162-169. 


SO 
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‘‘His express charge, whereupon I insisted, is Defraud not one 
another; except with consent for a time, that you may give your- 
selves to fasting and prayer; and then again come together, that 
Satan tempt you not for your mcontinency. Every word, if you 
weigh it well, opposes your part, and pleads for mine.’”* 

After analysing the words of the Apostle, and discussing the judg- 
ments of the Fathers, some of whom he admits admired virginity 
and despised marriage, Hall brings in the words of St. Augustine, 
‘*Marriage, I say, is a good thing; and may, by sound proof, be de- 
fended against all slanders.’** He points out that marriage is an 
ordinance of God (‘‘Inerease and multiply’’) but like other ordi- 
nances it has suffered abuse. ‘‘ The fault is in men, not in marriage ; 
let them rectify themselves, their bed shall be blessed.’’° 

Much of the interest in these letters comes from the personal 
situations of the writers. Hall, a clergyman in his thirties, who had 
recently taken a wife, favoured marriage of the clergy, and disap- 
proved of permanent separation of man and wife. Harington, a 
knight in his fifties, in failing health, married for nearly thirty 
years, and father of eleven children, disapproved of marriage of 
the clergy, believed in the mystical and religious power of virginity, 
and approved of married celibacy. Both men were anxious to attract 
attention ; both sought and enjoyed royal favour. 

In religious matters, Harington, a staunch defender of the Es- 
tablished Church, denounced papists and puritans with almost equal 
vigour, but inclined to the High Church position. Hall, who was 
later to defend episcopacy against puritan attacks, was at this time 
a forthright puritan, as a result of home influences and of the years 
(1589-1601) which he had spent as scholar and then fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, where puritanism was respectable. 

Harington’s reply, which resembles Hall’s Epistles in being an 
essay rather than a letter, was intended for publication, but is an 
incomplete draft. There are notes for points to be expanded and 
spaces left for quotations. Nevertheless the letter has literary and 
historieal value. Harington was a forceful letter writer and even 
in his last years was capable of lively wit and shrewd argument. The 
historical interest arises from the fact that he was on fairly intimate 
terms with both Elizabeth and James I and was able to cite their 


” 8 I bid., v1, 272. 
4 I bid., vi, 275. 
5 [bid., v1, 276. 
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opinions. A further value of the letter is that it reveals another 
aspect of the activities and interests of the writer, already renowned 
as a translator, an inventor, and a court wit. 


Harington’s Letter to the Rev. Joseph Hallé 
Mr Hall. 

Being a while since wth a rt honbl psonage & one yt favoreth much yor 
wrytings & reedeth them somtimes it hapened us to fall to talke of yor 
Apologeticall Discourse of ye Marriage of Eeclesiasticall persons; which I 
having discovered my selfe in divers of my wrytings (not calling ye lawfullnes 
in question) to think unexpedient, I was told yt yow should undertake to 
mayntayne. That it was not only as lawfull, but as expedient every way for a 
clark to marry, as for a knight. And (as one question and controversy begetts 
anothr) a few daies after upon oceasion of a like Dispute I receved an epistle 
from yow, Discussing this question. Whether a man & wife after som years 
mutuall & loving fruition of cach other, may upon consent whether for secular, 
or religious causes, vow and perform a perpetuall seperation from each others 
bed, § absolutly renownce all carnall knowledge of each other for ever. 

I, holding ye flatt contradictory to bothe those opinions, yt it is not as 
expedient for a clergie man to marry, as for a knight, and yt it is lawfull for 
married couples to abstayn by consent for ever, will joyne my censure of yor 
said Apologeticall discourse & my answer, to yor Epistle directed unto me, 
(being questions (as I said before) not of unlike nature) both togeather, sub- 
mitting nevertheless yt I shall say heerin to ye judgmt of ye learned. 

It hath been said yt comparisons are allways odious, and surely they moove 
naturally spleene, even when ye compared things are equall, but such a com- 
parison as this I think no man? yt was learned ever made, but your selfe, and I 
assure my selfe no man yt is well advised will make it heerafter. True it is yt in 
my younger yeers knowing queen Elizabeth, though shee favord ye ghospell, as 
I have heard yow & divers others glorify her not a litle by that name, yet shee 
favored not ye marriage of ministers, nor would not allow their children to be 
inheritable, and I, at yt tyme, fynding my wryting delighted her somtimes, was 
ye bolder, knowing her inward opinion about yt matter, to glance, somwhat un- 
happily, but rather plesantly then maliciously against preists marriages.* 


6 In transcribing the letter I have brought the letters i,j,u,v, into accord with 
modern usage, expanded a few of the contractions, and made some essential 
changes in the punctuation. 

7 This is the last word on f 35r. In the margin the following notes are written 
by Harington. 

“Few understand them till the success be past, straunge confatalitie of things 
tould by prophices by example of Elizeus who bid the king smite and of moses 
whoes people had the victorie whilest he held up his hand. Epigram of south- 
saiers.” 

(The reference to Elisha is to II Kings, iii,19; to Moses, Exodus xvii,11. The 
epigram referred to is No.81 in the ed. of N. E. MeLure.) 

“Johannes Batista montanus in his counsell pro Epelepsia, Ab venere quam 
maxime abstinebat nam ab antiquis omnibus precipue ab hipocrite, medicorum 
principe venerem nihil aliud esse quam brevem Epelipsiam proditum est.-pagin 
103. Sadel upon the 32 Psalme voluptatem desinere in luctum, Salomo 
pronunciat, et quam aliquis ex veteribus funus in vivo corpore non minus vere 
quam eleganter apellavit.” 

(The references are to Johannes Baptista Montanus, Consultationum Medicinal- 
ium centuria prima. . . .Venetiis, 1554; and to Jacopo Sadoleti, Interpretatio 
in Psalmum Miserere Mei. . . Romae, 1525.) 

8 The epigrams may all be found in McLure’s edition: Nos. 359, 364, 352, 166, 

366, 405, 358. 
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. Was it a pride in preests & 

. Our preachrs yt would &e 

A country preechr aged &« 

. A fine yong preist 

. Galla of late 

. Great prelats named were &c 

. Had yow been known 

But now ye case is altered, and his Majtie in his Indulgence hath granted yt yt 
ye queen could never abide to heer of; but yet notwthstanding I have heard his 
wisdom say yt hee thought it inconvenient for ministers to marry, & yt hee 
wished, that they could castrare se, nay more his Matie hath profest and made 
some case since his profession ceteris paribus to preferr single cleargy men 
before married, so yt his Matie in his privat judgmt hath left a taynt, though 
taken away ye blott yt his predecessour left. 

But there is no cause why you shoold enter in to comparison for that, wth 
knights; except you meane of the popish orders of maulta or Jeruzaleme, whome 
the very rule of natuer and reasone doth alowe as they receved patrimones from 
theire fathers so to leave it to there childrene; wheras the clerge, as lamentable 
experience hath taught us, ether fill the parishes wth povertie, if they haue 
litle living, or scrape all for theire childrene if they have much: both breding 
very great inconvenience to the church and comon welth: Cleri[c]us uxorem; cum 
ducit perdit honorem: saith the ould verse; belive me I do smile to see, how 
you woold make the simple sort to belive that antiquity favered maridg of the 
clergie for weh cause the margant of your apologe is more full of places coled 
out of the antients then of all ye Epistles besides that I have observed, weh made 
me say merily to the party you wright yr apolige to that you mistrusted yr 
cause to be weake: for | remember my lord Tresurer Burly was woont to say 
when a cause was to be pleaded in the Cheker before hime, and that the one 
side had retained all the queens cownsell at the lawe, and certaine other famous 
pleaders, and the other side had but comon cownsell; he did suspect the cause 
that was so boulstered out wth councelors was the worse cause; for so I seing so 
many cotations of St Paule and St Peter, and Clemence Alexandrinus,® and 
Paphnutious and others,10 whome I durst undertake you do not belive, judg 
you distrust yr own cause; in seekeing to boulster it so in show wth such strong 
suporters.!1 

Yet I would ask yow by ye way how many of those fathers that you induce 
in defending marriage of ministers were married themselves. Paphnutius yow 
allow to be a virgin & to have don miracles.12 Panormitan (whome yow favor wth 
a name of a Huguenot) never had been a Cardinall if hee had been married.1% 


te t= 


Se en 
av 


®“Doth not Clemens of Alexandria, a father of not more antiquity than 
credit, tell us, that Peter, Philip, and Paul himself, were married?” (Hall, 
Works, Vi, 164.) 

10 Hall cites (Ibid., p. 164) Gregory, Paphnutius, Cardinal Panormitan, 
Gratian, and Pope Pius LI, all to the effect that marriage is honourable, and 
not forbidden to the clergy. 

11 At this point Harington inserts the following notes which he had made 
from the early paragraphs of Hall’s letter. (Jbid., pp. 162-163.) 

If they thought or wives curse &c. Our mariage is — 
2. — censured. (I speak it boldly) &e. 
Paule tells them is a doctrine of devills. 
4. An impossible necessity 
5. Timeos he Koite. gr. 

12 Hall (Jbid., p. 165) refers to Paphnutius as a virgin and as one who was 
famous for miracles, but introduces him as an opponent of celibacy of the 
clergy, at the Nicene council. 

13 Hall did not call Panormitan a Huguenot, but said, after citing the cardi- 
nal’s opinion that marriage should be permissible for the clergy, “Is this a 
cardinal, think you, or a Huguenot?” (Ibid., p. 163.) 
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St. Austine, had not been bishop of Hippo, if he could not haue lived without 
a wife, and yet they yt reed his life and his confessions know yt hee was no 
virgin: And because it seems yow are merily disposed to laff at athelphen 
gunaikal4 and to be ready to laugh (as yow say) at ye Jesuits interpretation of 
prophasey eviapeiacls even in ye very beginning yow are doubtfull whether you 
should handle ye question se riously or merily; 1 would crave this liberty of yow 
yt yow will not be offended if I allso show myselfe in ye like doubtfull humour, 
& move mirth somtimes in a cause yt deserves rather teares then lafter. For who 
could indure a man of Mr Halls learning & perfection in ye scriptures to bring 
in St. Paul for a married man, weh is certen hee was not by his own words when 
hee wrate his ep! to ye Corinthians, and thearfore it must needs be judged, that 
ye buffeting of Sathan!® did move his courage so much yt he had no way to 
coole it but a wife, whom he calls after, suseke gnesia!7, but yt ye linguists say 
saving ye reverence of Cardinall Caietan that it signified a yoke fellow of y* 
masculine gender. 

But lest [ should discover a mischeef wthout telling a remedy Sut because 
yow take upon yow to be redy to laugh often in yor apologe, | will not be very 
sad in my sensuer; and therefor by the way I will report to yow what I hard 
reported of one that was present at a weding sermone, concerning any timolege 
of mariadg; mariadg, saith he, som think as quase mar adge, and som thinke 
maredg, quaze mar edg; but I thinke rather saith he that it is cald oft marradg; 
but the gentlest etimologe of all is mery adg because it makes one to spend ther 
adg meryly; now weh of these etimoleges yow like or whether all of them or 
none of them suer I ame that many men though they seeke the last, they hav 
the lest part of it; and for the former, as suer I ame that the radge, and ther 
edg hath bin no white abated but rather incresed, as the example of divers, that 
I have knowne in my time, though I forbeare to name them, coold witness; for 
though the papists call it sacramentum magnum, yet ye invisable grace doth not 
so infalably acompany the visable signe ether in man or woman; that it can be 
acounted an only remedy against all temtations & therfore I have much 
woondered at some of yor coate, that amplefy the sine of fornication so exceed- 
ingly, and yet know that some of ther bretheren ar culpable in a far worse 
kinde, and the maried men that keepe ther wedlocke ar many of them guilty of 
covetousnes, weh St Paule cals & counts flat idolatre, for my part I am not of 
the stoiks opinion; O mea pecata ese paria; if there be degres of sine I thinke 
that simple fornicatione is one of the lest; and I have hard it maintained with 
som probability that Christ when he stooped to the grownd and wraught that 
misticall wrighting in weh it is thought the standers by red ther owne falts, 
semed to abate much of the vigor of moses law for women taken in adultere, 
and therefor I wright long since plesantly to a Lady that was as austere as ] 
was carlese 

Among the mortall sins in number 7 

That shuts against or souls the gats of heaven 
Yow tell me still that lechere is worst 

Most lothd of saints and most of god acurst 


14“For that childish elusion of dSeiq@hv yuvaiza, who can abide but to laugh 
at?” (Hall, Jbid., p. 164.) The reference is to I Corinthians ix, 5, from which 
Hall takes the meaning that the apostles were married. 

15 Hall quotes from the canons of the Roman Catholic Church in defense of 
his thesis. ‘There you find, Canon V, enacted, that ‘no bishop, presbyter, deacon, 
shall forsake his wife, xgopdoe eviafeiac, in pretence of religion, upon pain 
of deposition.’ It would move laughter to see how the Jesuits gnaw upon this 
bone.” (Ibid., p. 164.) 

16 See II Corinthians, xii, 7. At this point in the MS Harington writes Datus 
est and leaves a blank line, presumably for the omitted portion of the quotation 
from St. Paul. 

17 See Philippians, iv, 3. yvnoue ovtvye- 

18 Harington breaks off here, writes a few notes, then cancels them. 
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But madam ether yow are ill advised 
Or wer not in yr youth well catikised & 19 

But to leave sporting and handle this matter more seriouslye?¢ 

Now I come to the letter or epistle that yow sent to me, weh since you have 
putt in print,2! and therefore it requires alsoe an answeare in print, in web you 
beginne wth a wishe, viz: I wishe not my selfe any other advocate nor you any 
other adversarye than St. Paule. But yow know the ould saing, of wishers and 
woulders, and sure you may wishe but you are not like to prevaile in your wishe. 
St. Paule was not your advocate in the presedent question and much lesse in this. 

And therfor I mervailed to see even in the first period of your letter soe 
bould an assertion out of St. Paule weh is confuted wth bare reading of St. 
-*aule his wordes, for your words are theise of St. Paule. Whoe never gave (I 
speake boldly) a direct precept if not in this, his expresse chardge whereuppon I 
insisted, defraude not one another §-c22 for there followeth in the next verse 
after weh I meruaile Mr Hall yow could oversee this I saie of indulgence and 
not of command for F wishe you all to be as myselfe &ec. Wherefor I suppose 
the unpartiall reader will make twoe wordes of your bould lye, except they 
beleeve St. Paule, the Doctor of the Gentills lesse then Doctor Hall, a gentle 
Doctor. Butt let us see how yow proceede, see what a worde the spirit of God 
hath chosen for this abstinance never taken but in il parte, what never Mr Hall? 
{ will not compare my skill in the languages wth yours, and much lesse my 
decaied memorie and disused to grammar and verball studies. But yet my sonne 
who came later from the grammar schoole then you hath assured me uppon his 
fresher memorie that fraus and fraudare are often taken in the better parte, 
and that pia fraus, pudica fraus is used in poets of very good judgment and 
fraudare geneum which comes neere to the phrase of St. Paule in this place, and 
hath ever beene counted a virtue specially in cleargie men and fraudare se 
somno weh hath beene counted a praise in students and fraudare voluptate 
weh hath beene counted a virtue by all but epicures is used in the better parte by 
right good authors, and especially Livie comended the gratefullnes of the people 
of Rome wth this phrase in magna inopia pro domesticis copiis unusquisque ei 
aliquid fraudans se [ipse] uictu suo contulit2’ therefore you see that yf the 
Latin enterpreter and our English either new or ould knew the holy ghostes 
meaning they have expressed it in a worde that is often taken in good parte in 
other authors and may very well in this be taken in the best parte. But now 
Mr Hall may stande uppon the Greeke, wherein 1 will take uppon me to be 
noe better than St Austin whoe tooke his enterpretacions upon other mens creditt 
out of the Greeke, and I finde that oegém and éxooeg?* which is the very worde 
St Paule used in this place admitts a gentler interpretacion, signifiing orbo or 
pri [uare] weh Tullie thought so farre from the worste sence that he useth itt in 
the best as privari dolore and priuare iniuria doe both witnesse. 

Wherefore howsoever Mr Hall having a yong and a fair wife may thinke itt 
a deadlye sinne to defraude her in the Apostles sence, yette the hollye ghoste 
may (for aught I know) be of another mynde, and I am sure that Turtullian 
whome St Ciprian reverenced soe that he was wont to saie of him da magistrum 
understood St Paule in another sence, when wrighting to his wife whom he had 
lefte by econsentt wthout Mr Hall, scruple, wrate thus to her 

Voluntarius padonibus2s 


19 Epigram 408 in McLure’s ed. The poem is addressed to Harington’s mother- 
in-law, Lady Mary Rogers. 

20 He leaves a quarter of a page blank, presumably for further arguments on 
this matter. 

21 In the third volume of his Epistles, 1610. Works (1863), v1, 272. 

22] Corinthians, vii, 5-7. 

23 Livy, Abe Urbe Condita Libri, u, 10. 

24 See I Corinthians, vii, 5. 

25 Half a page is left blank. 
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Now though it may be objected that Turtullian slipt after into some herecie and 
held the second marriages to be unlawfull as the second place by me cited 
seemes to insinuate, yet noe father nor schooleman in fourteen hundred yeare 
findes fault wth him for leaving his wife by consent, but I would demand 
whether ye holye ghoste may be contrarie to yt selfe or noe; for if it may not 
then certaine yt is, that in the 19 and 12 verse mathew where Christ speakes to 
his Apostles of the same argumt 

he that canne receive it lett him receive itt, he spake to maried folks whereof 
Peter was one as all sides confesse, and Peter beeing a married man aunsweareth 
for them all and saith we have forsaken all and followed thee was understood to 
have forsaken howse and wife and lands and goods &e 

I will not presse Mr Hall wth credityng of legence, nor urge him wth stories of 
myracles, though he himself you see is contented when he thinkes they will serve 
his turne, to say that Paphnutius was a virgin all his life and did miracles, yett 
I am sure itt is as crediblye written as authentically recorded and as costlie 
engraved and carued in west mynster of our Edwarde St and King, of whome 
one parte of the storye saith, that he was married very young, that his Queene & 
he coming to yeares of consent agreed together, wch Mr Hall perhaps may call 
disagreeing, to remaine virgins still; for weh among other miracles, that the 
stones to this daie doe witnesse he was honored wth a miraculous guift of healing 
all weh T will not confidently saie was done but I will confidently saie it might 
be lawfully done by another example above all exceptions and that ys of Joseph 
and our Ladie, whoe were married (as the Scripture doth testifie) and vow’d 
abstinence after mariadge as her wordes doe declare, how can this be seeing |] 
know not a man, which the fathers & schoolemen enterprett the vow of her 
perpetuall virginitie after marriage, and yet Joseph did not forsake her in sixe 
yeares after, as yet is plaine by the scripture, but garded her to and from 
Egipt, as it was said out of Egipt have I called my sonne, and ytt is thought 
that Christ & his mother both lived a long time wth him & followed his trade 
of a carpenter, whereuppon he was called fabri filius and yet there ys nott anye 
that doth maintaine that ever Joseph had carnall copulation but the Heldidians 
were worthie to see hell for yt as their name soundes. 


Whatever merit Harington’s opinions may have is of less interest 
to us today than is the example of vigorous debate provided. Here 
is a true Elizabethan, interested in court politics, in military affairs, 
in law, in poetry, in chureh doctrine and discipline. The intensity 
and resourcefulness revealed in this letter are characteristic of a 
lively and controversial age. 








Harsdorffer and Don Quixote 


By CuristopH E. SCHWEITZER 


Yale University 


Probably no author of seventeenth-century Germany was better 
acquainted with the literature of Spain than Georg Philipp Hars- 
dérffer (1607-1658). It is impossible to enumerate here the titles of 
the many Spanish books which have left some kind of trace in the 
works of this prolific writer from Niirnberg.’ Yet, the two most 
recent studies on German-Spanish literary relations do not assign 
Harsdorffer any role in the reception of Don Quixote in Germany. 
Neither Hermann Tiemann in his Das spanische Schrifttum m 
Deutschland von der Renaissance bis zur Romantik (Hamburg, 1936) 
nor Lienhard Bergel in his contribution to Cervantes across the Cen- 
turies (ed. A. Flores et al., New York, 1947) discusses the attitude of 
the Niirnberg author toward this most famous of all Spanish books. 
This neglect in pointing out Harsdérffer’s contribution to the re- 
ception of Don Quirote in Germany is surprising. In several places 
in his works the German author refers to the Spanish novel, and 
these passages reveal that his attitude toward it deserves closer 
study. Harsdoérffer’s reaction to Don Quizote is particularly inter- 
esting because he belonged to the very center of the Baroque period 
of German literature. 

The fact that Harsdorffer’s view of Don Quixote has not received 
recognition in the most recent literature on this subject can be traced 
back to statements by Tjard W. Berger. According to Berger, 
Harsdorffer’s view of Don Quixote shows a complete lack of under- 
standing (‘‘ganzliche Verstandnislosigkeit’’). In support of this 
judgment, Berger refers to the following passage in the preface to 
Harsdorffer’s Der grosse Schauplatz jamerlicher Mordgeschichte 
(Hamburg, 1650-52) : 


Unter den Spaniern ist Diego AGRADA, ESLAVA CERVANTES und OBREGON welche 
solche Lehrgeschichte (NOVELAS MORALES) verfasst / unter welchen der erste 





1 For a complete list see Arturo Farinelli, Spanien wnd die spanische Littera- 
tur im Lichte der deutschen Kritik und Poesie (Berlin, 1892), pp. 33-36 and 
Adam Schneider, Spaniens Anteil an der deutschen Litteratur des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts (StraBburg, 1898). 

2 Don Quixote in Deutschland und sein EinfluB auf den deutschen Romar 
(diss. Heidelberg, 1908), pp. 16-18. 
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mit vielen miissigen iimstainden / der zweyte mit unnodhtiger Weitlaufftigkeit / 
der dritte aber / (den eine gute Feder Frantzésisch gedolmetscht) ist mit 
etlichen argerlichen Possen angefiillet / da® er nicht viel héher zu achten / 
als GUSMANN, LAZARILLO, oder die PICARA JUSTINA defi UBEDA. (Paragraph 
seven of the preface ) 

Berger considers Eslava Cervantes to be two different Spanish 
authors and, therefore, Cervantes to be ‘‘der dritte.’’ He further- 
more assumes that Harsdérffer has Don Quirote in mind, since it 
had been translated into French. On this basis he condemns Hars- 
dérffer for considering Don Quixote to be not much better than a 
picaresque novel. Even if we assume that the above passage refers 
to Don Qurote, we should note that it comes from the pen of the 
older Harsdérffer and that it should not be used as an indication 
of his over-all attitude. In fact, passages in his earlier writings eval- 
uate the above authors differently.* Actually, Harsdérffer’s state- 
ment cannot be connected with Don Quizrote at all, since he mentions 
only the ‘‘Lehrgeschichten,’’ not Don Qwirote. The ninth para- 
graph of the same preface makes it entirely clear that Harsdérffer 
is thinking of Cervantes’ Novelas ejemplares: 

Den Frantzosen mangelt es auch nicht an dergleichen [paragraph eight had 
dealt with Italian stories] Biichern / deren bereit viel iibersetzet worden / und 
hat unsre Meinung mit vorbesagten Lehrgeschichten absonderlich getroffen 
BELLEFOREST ROSSET, und welcher beeden Dolmetschung den Teutschen so lieb 
/ daB®B sie schwerlich mehr zu bekommen / und nun zum vierdten oder fiinfften 
mah] wieder aufgeleget werden. 

Berger again assumes that Harsdorffer refers here to Rosset’s 
French translation of Don Quirote and concludes that this trans- 
lation must have been rather popular in Germany.’ Actually, the ref- 
erence is clearly to the Novelas ejemplares. Only the **Lehrge- 
schichten’’ are mentioned; unfortunately, Francois de Rosset’s 
translations of the second part of Don Quirote and the Novelas 
ejemplares had both appeared in four or five editions at the time ot 
Harsdorffer’s statement. However, Harsdoérffer would probably not 
have mentioned Rosset in connection with Don Quirote, but rather 
César Oudin, the translator of the first part, whose name appears 
on the title pages of the French editions. Finally, the Novelas ejem- 
plares and not Don Quirote can be put side by side with the French 


For instance in the first volume of Harsdorffer’s Frauenzimmer-Gesprach- 
spicle (Niirnberg, 1641-49) we find this praise of Diego de Agreda y Vargas: 
“In Teutscher Sprache aber solte zu Erfolg meines geringen Urtheile iiberge- 
setzet werden konnen / LAS NOVELLAS MORALES DEL DreGO AGRADA, welcher 
unter allen andern mit sonderm Nutzen den Leser belustiget” (2nd ed., 1644, 
p. 266). 

' 4 Berger, p. 15. This conelusion is also found in Bergel, p. 307. 
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‘translation of Mateo Bandello’s collection of tales which was made 
by Francois de Belleforest. Berger’s negative judgment of Hars- 
dérffer’s view of Don Quixote was shared by Julius Schwering® and 
repeated by Georg A. Narciff.° In an account of the fate of Don 
Quirote in Germany, Harsdoérffer should be neither ignored com- 
pletely nor condemned for his warped view of the Spanish work. 

In order to evaluate Harsdérffer’s position correctly, we must 
look briefly at the fate of Don Quirote in seventeenth-century Ger- 
many. El curioso impertinente was translated into German first 
(1617), then followed the first twenty-three chapters of part one 
(1648), and not until 1682 do we have a complete German version 
of the novel. There is a reference to the figure of Don Quixote as 
early as 1613.’ In this year he is depicted as participating in a mas- 
querade held at Heidelberg in honor of the wedding of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I of England, and Frederick V of the Palatinate. 
In the masquerade the knight errant is portrayed as the fool who 
has lost all sense of proportion and, although being but a ridiculous, 
make-believe knight, feels himself superior to all the great knights 
of the past. Behind this first reference in Germany to Don Quirote 
we detect a society still living in the tradition of chivalry. Don 
Quixote’s unmerited claims to heroic deeds and faithful love are in- 
tended to make the audience laugh at the Spanish knight. Don 
Quixote was, then, taken to be a satire from its very first appear- 
ance in Germany.* 

There are no further significant references to the Spanish novel 
until we come to the writings of Harsdérffer. For the most repre- 
sentative of his works we must turn to the Frauenzimmer-Gesprich- 
spiele (1641-49), an inexhaustible treasure of conversations on al- 
most every subject imaginable. At the end of the second volume 
there is a list of books which the author has used for the Gesprdch- 
spiele. Here we find this entry: ‘‘Miguel de CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 

»“Cervantes’ Don Quijote und der Kampf gegen den Roman in Deutschland,” 
Euphorion, XX1X (1928), 498. 

6 Studien zu den Frauenzimmergesprachspielen Georg Philipp Harsdérfers 
(diss. Greifswald, 1927), p. 108. 

7 The author of this first reference to Don Quixote in Germany is unknown. 
The entire passage dealing with the Spanish knight is reprinted in Joseph Weiss, 
“Don Quijote am kurpfilzischen Hofe 1613, sein 6ffentlicher Einzug in Deutsch- 
land,” Das Bayerland, xxvut (1916), 253-255. 

8 For this reason I cannot see why Berger (p. 18) and Bergel (p. 308) point 
to Morhof as being perhaps the first German author to see in Don Quixote a 


“charming satire.” See Daniel Morhof, Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache 
und Poesie (Kiel, 1682), p. 218. 
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. . » Don Quixote de la Mancha 8. Aleal. 1607.’’ The place Alcala 
is a mistake. Harsdérffer probably had the 1607 Brussels edition. 
We find the following reference to Don Quixote in the seventh vol- 
ume (1647) of the Gesprichspiele: 
Unter den Vélkern insgemein / werden die Spanier fiir die sinnreichsten 
gehalten; und gewifi sind sie die ersten gewesen / welche das Liebsgedicht / 
und Rittergeschicht zu Papier gesetzt; weil aber andere nachgefolgt / und 
abendteurliche Reden / auch mehrmals gantz unverantwortliche Hindel mit 
eingemischet / hat sich einer gefunden / der den PIGOTE DELLA MANCHA [sic] 
mit seinem SANCHO PANSA ausgeriistet / solche Fantzendichter zu Schanden 
zu machen .... Keiner aber hat / meines Erachtens die Thorheit solcher 
Seribenten besser an den Pranger gestellt / als JEAN DE LA LANDE mit seinem 
wahnwitzigen Schiifer; nachahmend des CERVANTES GIGOTE DE LA MANCHA [sic] 
/ dessen ich erst gedacht. (pp. 139f.) 
On the following pages Harsdérffer gives a summary of Jean de la 
Lande’s [Charles Sorel’s} novel Le berger extravagant (1627-28), 
pointing out the parallels between Sorel’s and Cervantes’ works in 
several instances. Quite correctly Harsdérffer characterizes Le ber- 
ger extravagant as an imitation of Don Quixote. Why does he then 
proceed to outline for us the imitation and not the original? The 
romances of chivalry had lost their appeal for the German poet of 
the middle of the century. Their place had been taken by the 
pastoral novel. The year before writing the above statement in the 
Gesprachspiele, Harsdérffer had revised Kuffstein’s translation of 
Montemayor’s Diana, the most important Spanish pastoral novel, 
and had added Gil Polo’s continuation. Harsdérffer, the ‘‘ Pegnitz- 
schafer,’’ felt very much more at home in the environment of love- 
stricken shepherds than in a world of knights in search of adventure. 
In addition to this shift of interest in subject matter, we observe 
in Harsdoérffer’s reference to Don Quirote a perspective different 
from the one found in the account of the masquerade at the begin- 
ning of the century. While the Spanish novel at that time was taken 
to be a satire on braggart knights, it is now interpreted as a satire 
on the inflated style of certain authors of romances of chivalry and 
pastoral novels. Harsdérffer, head of one of Germany’s most im. 
portant literary societies of the time, pays careful attention to stylis- 
tic aspects; form for him has become important for its own sake. 
The speeches of Lysis, the hero of Sorel’s novel, and by inference 
those of Don Quixote, are seen as vehicles for their author’s person- 
al points of view on literary style. This is made clear in a passage 
following shortly after the one given above, in which Harsdérffer 
quotes from the novel of Sorel. Here the hyperbolic metaphors of 
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the would-be shepherd are met by a deflating retort from the rea! 
country shepherd (Gesprachspiele VII, 143f.). Harsdérffer inter- 
prets these speeches as attacks on other writers. He thus considers 
Don Quixote to be a literary satire. The significance of Hars- 
dérffer’s view for this period of German literature is shown by the 
fact that Johann Rist and Andreas Gryphius, two important 
Baroque authors, echo Harsdérffer’s view on Don Quirote and Le 
berger extravagant.® 

That Sorel’s Le berger extravagant was praised and even retold 
in outline by the co-founder of the ‘‘ Pegnitzschafer’’ demands a brief 
explanation. Was it not Sorel’s undisputed purpose to combat any 
manifestation of the pastoral genre, to which a great percentage of 
the writings of Harsdérffer and of his friends belongs? The German 
author excluded his and his friend’s productions from any possible 
eriticism implied in Sorel’s work by interpreting the French parody 
on pastoral novels in a more restrictive way. According to Harsdorf- 
fer, Sorel did not want to attack the pastoral novel as such, but only 
certain abuses of it which it had suffered in the hands of some ir- 
responsible imitators—obviously the works of the ‘*‘ Pegnitzschafer’’ 
would not belong to this category. 

By considering questions of style and author’s intention, Hars- 
dérffer shows his interest in and his understanding of Don Quixote 
to lie in the area of its form and not in that of its value as mere 
story. This is confirmed by another passage in Harsdoérffer’s work. 
Again we have to turn to the Gesprachspiele. Throughout the eight 
volumes of this potpourri of literary theory and samples of literary 
forms we find a great variety of poetry. In the fourth volume (1644) 
of the Gesprachspiele Harsdérffer prints three verses of a hitherto 
unidentified Spanish poem, to which he gives the title ‘‘Llanto.’’ It 
is taken from the first part of Don Quizrote, chapter 27, where it has 
no title. Cervantes uses here a particularly rare and artificial rhyme 
scheme, which is called an ‘‘ovillejo’’ in Spanish. On the pages pre- 
ceding this poem Harsdérffer had printed one of his own lyrical 
compositions. The first stanzas of the two poems illustrate their 
relationship and the artificiality of their construction : 


® Johann Rist, Das friedejauchzende Teutschland (Niirnberg, 1653), preface 
and esp. pp. 91-96. Andreas Gryphius, Der schwermende Schaffer (Breslau, 
1663), preface. This play by Gryphius is a translation of Pierre Corneille’s Le 
berger extravagant, an adaptation of Sorel’s novel for the theatre. 
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Quien menoscabia mis bienes? desdenes 
y quien aumenta mis duelos? Los zelos. 
y quien prueva mi paciencia? Ausencia. 

De esse modo en mi dolencia 

ninguno remedio me aleanca, 

Pues que matan la esperanca 

Desdenes zelos y ausencia. (p. 118)10 


Was kan unsern Sinn betriiben? Lieben. 
Was mag unsre Ruh’ verstoren? Ehren. 
Was pflegt die Begierd zu reitzen? Geitzen. 
Das heist mit den Eulen beitzen / 
lauffen nach der Eitelkeit 
und erlauffen eilend Leid / 
Wann wir lieben / ehren / geitzen. (p. 115 
A comparison between the German and Spanish texts makes it clear 
that Harsdérffer included the Spanish poem because it had served 
him as a model for his own composition. 

We can but marvel at Harsdérffer’s choice. Out of the wealth of 
material to choose from in Don Quixote he deems worthy of his 
special attention a poem. Thus the German author of the middle of 
the 17th century focuses his interest on an aspect of Don Quixote 
in which modern critics consider Cervantes to have been rather un- 
successful. Compared with the rest of Don Quizrote the influence 
of the poems has been negligible. This makes Harsdorffer’s choice 
the more interesting and significant. What prompted him to select 
just this poem from Cervantes’ novel? It is definitely not its subject 
matter, since the content of Harsdoérffer’s poem bears no resem- 
blance to the content of the Spanish poem. However, Harsdérffer 
scrupulously reproduced the rhyme arrangement of his model, line 
for line. This preoccupation with form is typical of a great part of 
Harsdorffer’s work. 


As Harsdérffer had used Cervantes’ poem as a model for one of 


his own, he used hundreds of poems of the Romance literatures. This 
also clarifies the emphasis of his work on Montemayor’s and Gil 
Polo’s Diana novels, where he paid little attention to the prose, but 
carefully transposed a great number of their diverse poems into Ger- 
man, using the same forms as the originals. In this endeavor Hars- 
dérffer considered himself a successor of Opitz, trying to raise Ger- 
man literature to and above the level of that of the other European 
countries, particularly France, Italy, and Spain. With the adapta- 
tion of the lyrical forms of the culturally leading countries Hars- 


10 There are many misprints in the text of the Spanish poem, as is the case 
in almost every Spanish quotation at this time in Germany. 
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dérffer wanted to enrich the literature of his own language. He 
wanted also to prove that the German language was at least as suit- 
able as any other for poetry."! The intricate rhyme pattern of Cer- 
vantes’ poem quoted above had never been attempted in the German 
language before. Harsdérffer succeeded fully in reproducing its 
technical aspects in his own composition. His work belongs to a phase 
of German literature, whiceh—thanks to Opitz’ reform—had mas- 
tered or at least was in the process of mastering the poetie forms. 

Harsdoérffer had an additional reason for choosing this particular 
poem from Don Quirote: the echo-like effect of the rhymes of the 
original appealed to him. Many of his poems are characterized b) 
the repetition of identical sounds. The excess of sonority together 
with the frequent use of short lines and a general thinness of con- 
tent give the impression of sounds but no sense in many of his poems. 

In his Mathematische Erquickstunden Harsdérffer quotes another 
poem from Don Quirote, which also has gone unnoticed by critics. 
In the second volume of the Erquickstunden Harsdérffer speaks 
about glass. He refers to Cervantes’ poem ‘‘ Es de vidrio la mujer’’ 
(Don Quirote I, 33) for a comparison between glass and women. He 
gives the text of the Spanish poem followed by his own German 
version : 


Das Weib gleicht einem Glafi / das von der reinsten Erden 

Weist Sonnen hellen schein / und kan zerbrochen werden / 
wann man es etwan stésst / verleurt es leicht den Glantz , 
und kan nach solechem Fall nicht wider werden gantz.** 


Harsdorffer was attracted to this poem of Cervantes because he ad- 
mired the cleverness of its thought and the ease with which Cer- 
vantes had put the ingenious comparison into words. Again, we 
cannot admire Harsdoérffer’s selection of such a trite poem from Don 
Quixote. In his choice he follows an aesthetic principle characteris- 
tic of many a product of this phase of German seventeenth-century 
literature. He reacts favorably to a quality in Cervantes’ poem 


sé 


which is best expressed by the adjective ‘‘sinnreich,’’ a term used 
again and again in this period to praise works of literature. The un- 


11 These conclusions are confirmed by Wolfgang Kayser, Die Klangmalerei 
bei Harsdérffer (Leipzig, 1932), esp. pp. 69, 85, 183. 

12 Harsdérffer, Der mathematischen und philosophischen Erquickstunden 
zweyter (und dritter) Theil (Niirnberg, 1651-53), 11, 238. The first part of this 
popular compendium of scientific knowledge was written by Daniel Schwenter 
(Niirnberg, 1651). 
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common comparison, the ingenious combination of concepts, the 
clever joining of words, all these effects rank high in the aesthetic 
appreciation of the literary elite of Harsdérffer’s time. 

In looking at the Spanish novel Harsdérffer shows himself to be 
primarily interested in matters of form. For his special considera- 
tion he selects two poems from Don Quixote. He believes, moreover, 
that with his novel Cervantes wages a satirical attack on irrespon- 
sible novelists. According to the German author these novelists had 
failed, beeause the adventures described and the stylistic excesses 
found in their novels made them ridiculous. 

This point of view expressed around 1650 replaces the attitude 
toward Don Quixote found at the beginning of the century. Toward 
1690 a different aspect of Cervantes’ novel was to be stressed. 
Christian Thomasius praises Don Quixote because it warns the read- 
er not to imitate its foolish hero.'* Moral considerations, then, deter- 
mine Thomasius’ appreciation of the novel. Such moralistic views of 
art were to be general during the Enlightenment period in Germany. 
The fading world of chivalry and the beginning era of Enlighten- 
ment constitute the frame within which Harsdoérffer’s understand- 
ing of Don Quirote has to be seen. The appreciation of form found in 
the writings of the author of Niirnberg illustrates an important 
characteristic of the German Baroque. Thus, Harsdoérffer’s view of 
Don Quixote must be considered a significant feature in the seven- 
teenth-century reception of Cervantes’ great work. 


13 Monatsgespriiche (Halle, 1688-90), (August und September, 1689) pp. 661 
and 732f. 
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OLD SPANISH JUDEZNO, MOREZNO, PECADEZNO 


In the Milagros de Nuestra Senora of Spain’s oldest poet known 
by name, Gonzalo de Berceo from La Rioja (half-way between Old 
Castile and western Navarre), there occurs an unusual lexical forma- 
tion, judezno. The word is found in an episode dealing with a Jewish 
lad saved from the wrath of his own kinsfolk through the interven- 
tion of the Virgin shortly after his—almost unwitting—conversion 
to the Christian faith. The passage runs thus in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury transeript (I) of the medieval Navarro-Aragonese version (re- 
putedly close to the lost original), published by A. G. Solalinde : 


Venié un judezno natural del logar 

por sauor de los ninnos, por con ellos jogar. 
Acogiénlo los otros, no li fazién pesar, 
auién con él todos sauor de deportar.1 


This unique derivative from judio (to be specific, from its truncated 
radical variant jud-, as in Sp. juderia, in contrast to the unshortened 
form judi-, underlying Ptg. judiaria*), on contextual evidence, does 
not mean ‘Jew,’ as Solalinde himself suggested,’ but ‘young Jew,’ 
‘Jewish boy,’ as stated before him by Diez and his successors.‘ A 


1 Bereeo, Milagros de Nuestra Senora, Clasicos castellanos (Madrid, 1922), 
355 (Ch. xvi: “El nifio judio”). The word at issue is repeated in the concluding 
lines of the following quatrain: “Prisol al judezno de comulgar grand gana, / 
comulgé con los otros el cordero sin lana.” The Old Castilian version of both 
passages contained in MS A, ed. C. Carroll Marden (Veintitrés Milagros .. . 
{Madrid, 1929]), is almost identical, except that 356 c reads: “Tomédle al 
judezno. ...” 

2 This point I discuss at some length in my note “En torno a las voces judto y 
judia,” slated to appear (1957) in the Homenaje a J. A. van Praag, planned 
by the scholar’s Dutch friends. For background information see my earlier 
article “Graeco-Latin Jidaeus and Tiidaicus in the Romance Languages,” 
UCPSPh., xt (1951), 327-338, ef. B. Migliorini’s stimulating elaboration in 
AGI, XXxv1 (1951), 93-95. 

3 See n. 4 on p. 88 of the quoted edition. The inaccuracy slipped later into 
V. R. B. Oelschliger’s 4 Medieval Spanish Word-List (Madison, [1940]), p. 
112 b. The usually unreliable R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabulario de las 
obras de Gonzalo de Berceo (Madrid, 1900), p. 409, here for once offers the 
superior definition ‘hijo de un judio.’ 

4F. Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 11 (Bonn, 1838), 275: 
judesno ‘Judensohn’; 3d ed. (Bonn, 1871), p. 338, with improved spelling and 
direct reference to Berceo; and, in his wake, among others, W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Romanische Formenlehre (Leipzig, 1894), p. 495, § 454: ‘junger Jude.’ F. 
Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle, 1913), p. 139, 
§ 324, lists the word without comment. 
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few lines later, judezno reappears in adjectival use, qualifying nijo: 
**El ninno judezno alzé la catadura’’ (357 b).° Characteristically, 
the poet designated the Christian playmates of the Jewish child by 
the truly hypocoristic diminutive cristianiellos (306 6) and finally 
rewarded the lad himself for his disobedience toward his father 
with the tender epithet ninnuelo (363 a, 365 c). If the Riojan cleric, 
through the interplay of suffixes, was intent on segregating the 
erstwhile outsider from the flock of ‘‘nice’’ children, with whom, 
one may ask, did he wish to associate him by having recourse to the 
jocular or vituperative nonce jud-ezno? 

The suffix -ezno, one of the very few Romance derivational ele- 
ments peculiar to Castilian and its closest neighboring dialects alone, 
serves in medieval and classical texts as a marker of names of young 
animals, including reptiles and, in one case, large fowl, but barring 
most domesticated species, whether big or small. Thus one encoun- 


‘ 


ters gam-ezno ‘fawn’ from gamo,° lagart-ezna ‘young lizard’ from 


Lae 0, + ie feminine variant is also a 1e root of lagart-ija),' 
lagarto, -a (the feminine nt is al t the root of lagart 
pav-ezno ‘young peacock’ from pavo (conceivably coined by a poet 


in a facetious vein),* perr-ezno ‘puppy’ from Iber. perro,’ vivor- 


ezno ‘young snake’ from semilearned vibora, apparently involving 
a change of gender,’® and, above all, lob-ezno ‘wolf cub™' and os(s)- 


ezno ‘bear cub,”?? connected with Lat. lupus and ursus, respectively. 


Although most manuals fail to pin down the exact source of -ezno, 


5 The slight redundancy causes little surprise in a medieval text. 

6 According to the Academy Dictionary (Iv, 16 a), A. Martinez de Espinar, 
Arte de ballesteria y de monteria (1644), spoke of “cervatillos y gameznos” 
(Bk. m1, Ch. i). 

7 Aside from the Academy’s sources, the word occurs in the Alfonsine General 
estoria, in two versions of the Biblia medieval romanceada (MSS ES and B), 
and in the vernacular translation of Bernaldo Gordonio’s Libro de medicina 
(Toledo, 1513), fol. 45 ro; see A. G. Solalinde, “Los nombres de animales puros 
e impuros... ,” M/Ph., xxv (1930-31), 91-92. 

8 Which found favor with Juan Ruiz; see Libro de buen amor, ed. J. Ducamin 
(Toulouse, 1901), MS 8S, 284 d: “Como con los paueznos contescid a la graja”; 
287 d: “Con los paueznos anda la tan desconoscida” ). 

9 Fuero de Usagre (siglo xi), ed. R. de Urefia y Smenjaud and A. Bonilla y 
San Martin (Madrid, 1907), p. 149, § 426: “Qui lech6én, o pevrezno, o gato morto 
o aue echare en la calle... .” 

10 Sanctioned by Nebrixa; see R. J. Cuervo, “Disquisiciones. .. ,” RH, u 

1895), 18. 

11 According to the Academy, Nebrixa and G. Hernandez de Velasco, Eneida 
(1557), Bk. u. On lobezno as a modern place-name, see F. Kriger, Die 
Gegenstandskultuy Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Hamburg, 1925), p. 8. 
For an example ot erratic Lob r-€Zn0O after pr ire sno, viborezno? , see Qu ve do, 
Obras en verso, ed, L. Astrana Martin (Madrid, 1943), p. 215 a. 

12 The Academy cites a passage from the Alfonsine Libro de monteria, Bk. 1, 
Ch. iv. 
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the leader word of the entire series was undoubtedly Lat. lup-scinus. 
The deep entrenchment of this particular derivative may explain 
why, of the entire group, lob-ezno alone seems to be recorded as a 
proper name and to have survived, outside Castile, in Gal. lob-ezno, 
-erno ‘lynx’ (ef. OPtg. lub-erno beside OF r. luberne, OProv. loberna, 
recognized long ago as newcomers to France from the southwest). 
From lob-ezno the suffix may plausibly have spread first to os(s)- 
ezno and perr-ezno," later to the remainder of the series. The special 
cases of rod-ezno ‘(axle of) water wheel’ and torr-ezno ‘rasher ot 
bacon,’ both of which seem to presuppose animalization, are of no 
direct concern to us here, nor need we document such relies of the 
older usage as Alay. hij-esno, -erno ‘young sparrow’ (presumably 
related to Arag. fin-esno < *fill-ezno ‘chick,’ ef. hill-ezno ‘délicat, 
tendrelet’ in C. Oudin, 1607), Sant. lagart-eza ‘small lizard’ (dis- 
playing a noteworthy, but hardly astonishing, simplification of the 
rebellious consonant cluster -zn-), ete.’ 

For all the pathetic richness of its connotations, jud-ezno is not an 
isolated instance of the transfer of -ezno to a stem denoting a human 
being, likened in the process to a beast, if only by implication. Not 
only the young Jew, despicable because (or as long as) unredeemed, 
was apt to be placed in the unenviable company of younger speci- 
mens of snarling dogs, roaring bears, howling wolves, and hissing 
snakes (with the gentle fawn added for good measure), but the hated 
Moor also rated such harsh treatment, especially at the declining 
stage of his power, when he had ceased to be dreaded, hence respect- 
ed. Thanks to Menéndez Pidal’s inquiry, scholars have learned how 
to analyze mor-eno ‘brown’ (speaking of complexion) as a clear-cut 
derivative from Maurus.’ Conversely, mor-ezno—which ean only 
have meant ‘young Moor’—, as recorded in Mureia, a.p. 1406, not 
far from the surviving Moslem citadel of Granada, has not yet, to 
my knowledge, come up for mention in scholarly debate.2® Chrono- 
logically mid-way between judezno and morezno is Juan Ruiz’s oft 

13 Note that the watchdog and the hound are among the least gentle of all 
domesticated animals, being originally beasts of prey. Also, Iber. perro may, at 
that time, have had a less pleasant ring than it has since acquired. 

14 These problems, in part very intricate, I plan to take up in my forthcoming 
inquiry into the Spanish names of young animals. 

oe in the miscellany Toponimia prerromdnica hispana (Madrid, 
. See J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano (Madrid, 1932), 


“Glosario de algunos arcaismos ... ,” p. 194 a: ‘moro’ (presumably, an in- 
accurate rendition). 
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misunderstood pecad-ezno ‘young devil,’ from pecado ‘sin’ person- 
ified as a spirit, a curious instance of the incarnation of the evil 
drive already observed by Diez and other pioneer comparatists."’ 
These three whimsical formations constitute a single close-knit triad, 
representing, in naive speech and in the stylized language of gifted 
poets, the beastly infidels allied on the side of the devil; the whole, 
through the use of a diminutive suffix, viewed in miniature, as it 
were. 

Such jocose or malicious characterization, by means of a mor- 
phological device, of disliked categories of humans or spirits as un- 
friendly animals (in harmony with the pattern of fables and of pre- 
sent-day caricatures) is by no means exceptional. Suffice it to recall, 
within the Spanish domain, lacay-uno ‘lackey-like,’ (fem.) hombr- 
una ‘mannish,’ in merciless imitation of cabr-uno, gat-uno, perr-uno, 
and the like.** Correspondingly, depreciatory Russ. Zid’énok ‘Jew- 
ish lad’ and éert’énok ‘young devil’ are in rhyme with the names of 
young animals and birds, wild and tame alike: kot’dnok ‘kitten,’ 
kozl’énok ‘kid,’ medvezénok ‘bear cub,’ orl’énok ‘eaglet,’ poros’énok 
‘piglet,’ tel’énok ‘calf,’ volédnok ‘wolf cub,’ voron’énok ‘young 
raven,’ jagn’énok ‘lamb,’ whereas German Jew-baiters have to 
resort to compounds (Judenbengel) or to poisonous insinuation.’® 

Did Berceo, whose rusticity, gross humor, and stark realism 
Leonardo Olschki appropriately points out as important ingredients 
of the earliest ‘‘mester de clerecia,’’®® invent judezno, and did the 
imaginative arch-priest, a century later, independently coin pecad- 
ezno, or did both poets (and the seribe to whom we owe fleeting men- 
tion of morezno) simply incorporate into their fluid vocabularies 
ephemeral colloquialisms which other, less alert contemporaries did 
not bother to record? The question must remain in abeyance awhile, 
since the available materials are sorely deficient. Nor is the point 

17 MS 8, 779 b: “Salyé mal quebrantado, parescia pecadezno.” The translation 
‘spotted’ (from peca) which H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to 
the “Libro de Buen Amor’... (New Haven, 1930), s.v., dares offer his readers 
is inexcusably sloppy, given Ruiz’s wide use of pecado ‘devil’ (222 d, 873 b, 960 b, 
990 d, 1625 c). J. M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, poeta castellano del 
siglo XIV (Madrid, 1929), p. 504, also misses the mark by deriving the word 
from pez.‘pitch.’ The passage is absent from Maria Rosa Lida’s Selecciones 
(Buenos Aires, 1941). 

18 See RPh., tv (1950-51), 17-46. 

19 As when the beautiful album of animal photography, Tiere sehen dich an, 
immensely popular in Germany in the early thirties, gave rise, in 1933, to Johann 
von Leers’ heinous pamphlet Juden sehen dich an. 


20 Die romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1928), 
pp. 27-28. 
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raised, in the last analysis, of great momentum: for those keen ob- 
servers, the two poets from La Rioja and New Castile and their less 
celebrated companion from Murcia, as a rule, used only such words 
and constructions as were readily understandable to auditors and 
readers, so to speak latent if not actually present in the accepted 
lexicon of each man’s environment. Their chief merit lies in the 
judicious selection of words overheard and, occasionally, in the re- 
sourceful exploitation of obvious potentialities, not in bold experi- 


menting. 
University of California YAKOV MALKIEL 


UM . ZU: A TEST CASE 


The history of German syntax can be illustrated rather typically 
in the development of the construction wm . zu. As the framework of 
an infinitive phrase, its original and still primary function is to ex- 
press purposeful relationships; therefore, it has usually been classed, 
with its potential infinitive, under the title ‘‘infinitive of purpose,’”’ 
and translated into English by the phrase ‘‘in order to.’’ Among 
present-day dialects it competes locally with forms of fiir . zu, 
especially in areas along the Rhine, from Switzerland to the Nether- 
lands,’ and elsewhere with various other locutions, such as so daB, 
damit daB or simply daZ—all of which, of course, introduce sub- 


1 It is extremely common in Pennsylvania German, a colonial dialect of the 
Rhenish Palatinate, and is listed among the “striking features of Pennsylvania 
German” in A. F. Buffington and P. A. Barba, A Pennsylvania German Gram- 
mar (Allentown, 1954), p. 79. In P. J. Rottmann’s Gedichte in Hunsriicker 
Mundart (Kreuznach, 1877), vor . zu is frequent, while K. G. Nadler, 
Frohlich Palz, Gott erhalt’s (Heidelberg, 1847), uses both wm. . ew and 
for . zu. Paul Miinch, Die pdlzisch Weltgeschicht (Kaiserslautern, 1950), uses 
a compromise form, for wm . zu. From the files of the German Sprachatlas at 
the University of Marburg, I note that the forms of fiir . zu are at least as 
common as those of um . zu in all of this area. The Swiss Idiotikon (I, 957), 
as well as various dialect writings, indicate fiir . zu for Switzerland. Other 
areas favoring this form are Alsace (E. Martin & H. Lienhart, Wérterbuch der 
elsdssischen Mundarten, Strassburg, 1899), the Rhineland (J. Miiller, 
Rheinisches Wérterbuch, Berlin/Bonn, 1930), and Belgium (Th. Frings & J. 
Vandenheuval, Die siidniederlindischen Mundarten, Marburg, 1929), although 
here again it competes with om . te. 

Fi . zu is fairly infrequent east of the Rhine, except for Baden (E. Ochs, 
Badisches Worterbuch, Freiburg i.B., 1925-); in J.M. Firmenich’s Germaniens 
Voélkerstimmen (Berlin, 1843-1866), 111, 300, it is exemplified in a dialect speci- 
men from the Spessart Mts. Hessen has regularly wm . zu (cf. Anne Rumpf- 
Demmer, ’s Kdtche schreibt!, Frankfurt a.M., 1954, and F. Stolze, Novellen und 
Erzihlungen in Frankfurter Mundart, Frankfurt a.M., 1920). 

Eastern and northern Germany use the type wm . zu. In the Netherlands 
om te is the regular form and its application is much more liberal than that of 
um . zu in standard German. 
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ordinate clauses rather than infinitive phrases.? Other Germanic 
dialects have equivalent or nearly identical constructions, ¢.g., Duteh 
om te, Danish for at, Swedish férr att, Norwegian for d, and English 
(dialect) for to. 

The oldest Germanic dialects had no such construction, although 
an infinitive of purpose is seen in such examples as Gothie dhtédun 
frathnan ina ‘‘they feared to ask him,’’ and sdkidédun attékan imma 
‘“‘they sought to touch him.’’* The earliest occurrence of the con- 
struction for to is an entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 
1127: dide for to hauene sibbe ‘‘did in order to have peace.’’ From 
that time on it became more and more frequent in English (appear- 
ing in the variant form, for till, in Scottish dialects), until the time 
of Chaucer, when it was also used commonly instead of simple to as 
a sign of the infinitive, e.g., Chaucer [Prol. of the Nonne Preestes 
Tale, 13]: and of swich thing were goodly for to telle.* It has been 
conjectured that the for to construction is patterned after early 
French por . a. In view of the slavish imitation of French forms in 
translated English texts of the period, as well as the sharp increase 
of French loan-words beginning some 100 years after the Norman 
Conquest, the evidence in favor of this theory seems overwhelming.° 
On the continent, the geographical proximity of French to German 
dialects using the type fiir . zu would lend more weight to this ex- 
planation. Moreover, a peculiar French variant of the construction, 
with the a omitted, is mirrored in early English forms such as 
Corineus was to wode ivare for hunti deore wilde ‘‘C. had ridden to 
the wood in order to hunt wild animals’’ (with French adjectival 
position !).* While the omission of to in such eases did not prevail 
long in English, it is extremely common today in Pennsylvania 
German, and in Swiss dialects the infinitive often appears without 
zu in infinitive phrases.” 

2 Cf. K. Miiller-Fraureuth, Worterbuch der obersichsischen und _ erzge- 
birgischen Mundarten (Dresden, 1914), 11, 595; et al. 

3 J. Wright, Gothic Grammar (London, 1939), p. 193. 

4 For discussion, see: G. Curme, Syntax (New York, 1931), p. 191. Copious 
examples are given by H. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English 
(Groningen, 1926), Pt. I, Vol. 2, p. 782, and Pt. II, See. m, Vol. 5 (Ch. Lv, 3). 

5 Poutsma, op. cit., Pt. II, See. u, Vol. 5 (Ch. Lv, 3). E. Matzer, Englische 
Grammatik (Berlin, 1885), pp. 57-62. F. Diez, Grammaire des Langues Romanes 
(3rd ed., Paris, 1876), m1, 424. K. Ettmeyer, Analytische Syntax der 
franzésischen Sprache (Halle, 1936), p. 783, 784. 

6 Quoted from Layamon in Matzer, op. cit., p. 57. 

7 Examples: Pennsylvania German fer’n Antwart griege “in order to get an 


answer.” Swiss De Schtiidele hat grad miiese go e Leitere holle “S. just had to go 
(in order) to fetch a ladder.” 
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Early Duteh writings—which show a similar dependence upon 
French—reveal a widespread use of the phrase om te, e.g., Heinric 
van Aken’s translation of the Roman de la Rose (ca. 1280) and Jacob 
van Maerlant’s Spiegel Historiael (ca. 1290) among others.* The 
documents of the powerful Hanseatic League, representing an 
unbroken tradition of commercial writing from about 975 to 1500, 
give an illuminating picture of the further development of this 
construction, from a cultural and geographical, as well as purely 
linguistic point of view. A few examples may be cited here :* 

omme den stapel daer to houdene [letter of Robert III, of Flanders, 
Nov. 24, 1309] 

omme vort te vercopene [Poperingen, Nov. 21, 1347]1° 

omme van hemlieden te nemene [Scotland, June 14, 1348]1 

umme ene andwerde to hebbene [London, July 1, 1385] 

umm dy selbe asschen ustzufuren .. [Danzig, March 7, 1405] 


umme etliche Edingische laken czu vormanen und czu undirweysen 
[Lodz to Thorn, Sept. 26, 1407] 


The Hanseatic documents show a transition from the use of Latin 
to the use of the vernacular, particularly Low German, but also 
French and Dutch; the use of High German is relatively late and is 
most prominent in eastern Germany and Poland (e.g., Danzig, 
Thorn, Lodz). Examples from other early High German documents 
representing East Middle and Middle Germany may be cited: 


wm daz wazzer ze furen . . [Eger, ca. 1350]12 
umb eygene lute nicht eynczunemen [Reichsakten, ca. 1378-1400] 
umb unsz gelt zceren [Frankfurt a.M., 1460]14 


Outside of the Hanseatic documents, however, occurrences of um . 
zu in High German are comparatively rare until at least the second 
half of the 15th century.* Even the Low German documents of 
Quedlinburg, in the Province of Saxony, have very few examples 
until that time. (In this connection it might be noted that, of two 


8 J. Frank, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1910); examples on 
pages 216, 227, 239, 255, 269, 270 cover the years 1280 to 1417. Verwijs-Verdam, 
Mittelnederlandsche Woordenboek (’s-Gravenhage, 1903), v, 98, gives one 
examples in which the te is omitted. 

® Hansisches Urkundenbuch (Halle, 1882-86). 

10In the same, the variant omme dat wi... hebben occurs. 

11 Also in French, where the phrase pour ostier le debat “in order to resolve 
the dispute,” occurs. 

12 Given by Kiithe Gleissner, Urkunde und Mundart (Halle, 1935), p. 27. 

13 Cited in H. Bindewald, Die Sprache der Reichskanzlei zur Zeit Kénig 
Wenzels, (Halle, 1928). 

14L. Diefenbach & E. Wiilecker, Hoch- wnd Niederdeutsches Worterbuch der 
mittleren und neueren Zeit (Basel, 1885). 

15 J. & W. Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch (Vol. XI, Pt. 2: Leipzig, 1936), 
p- 791, gives instances in High German, taken from city documents and 
chronicles, dated 1281, 1328 and 1440. 
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instances attested here before 1450, one involves the variant vor 
to).** In other words, the construction um . zu (as omme te ete.) was 
current in the Netherlands and in northern Germany long before 
it gained any frequency in High German areas, and its early use 
in the latter was confined largely to East and Middle Germany. 

The findings of various grammarians would seem to confirm this 
observation. Grimm’s dictionary, for example, states that um . 2u 
is attested since the beginning of the 13th century in documentary 
language, but in literary texts it is judged to be rare, even as late 
as the 16th century.’’ Matthias—who made a special study of the 
construction—cites, as early examples, ‘‘the curious specimen from 
Steinhéwel’s Aesop (ca. 1480), bat in umb pfard ze mieten”’ and a 
phrase from Luther (Weimar ed., 6, 7), der nit gerne arbeytt umb 
seyn brott zu erwerben.** And Stolte makes the following observa- 
tion : ‘‘dann steht neuhoch-deutsch auch wm zu (zuerst mittelnieder- 
deutsch) bei Luther noch nicht [sic!], doch bei Steinhéwel . .’”° 

The last statement illustrates how poor the documentation of such 
syntactical matters can be, even in the latest works. The same sort 
of imprecision and guess-work prevails generally with regard to 
theories about the origin of the construction um . zu. Echoing Paul 
and others,” Stolte argues the logic of a hybrid development, begin- 
ning with such examples as ‘‘er ging aus um Wasser -/- er ging aus, 
Wasser zu holen: er ging aus um Wasser zu holen.’’ Grimm’s 
dictionary presents more solid evidence, demonstrating the use of 
um as a preposition with an accusative object in Middle High Ger- 
man, and the parallel application of durch, occurring as durch . ze 
in Middle High German (Klage, 1169) with the meaning ‘‘for the 
sake of,’’ so that wm . . willen and durch . . willen ‘‘for the sake of’’ 
provide a logical start in the development of um . zu as it is used 
today ; reference is also made here to C. E. Géransson’s study, Die 
doppelpripositionalen Infinitive im Deutschen (1911),” in which 
the Latin gerundive is suggested as the original model. 


16K. Janicke, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Quedlinburg (Halle, 1873), Dec. 21, 
1416, and Aug. 6, 1439. 17 Loc. cit. 

18 Th. Matthias, “Die Nennform mit wm zu,” Zeitschrift des Allgemeinen 
Sprachvereins, 1X, 137. 

19 H. Stolte [ed.], H. Paul, Kurze deutsche Grammatik (Tiibingen, 1951), 

. 326 
. 20H. Paul, Deutsches Woérterbuch (3rd ed., Halle, 1921), p. 566; Th. Imme, 
“Der Infinitiv mit um 2u,” Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxv, 325; 
Stolte, loc. cit. 

21 Not available to me, but apparently also not documented to any decisive 
degree. 
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As stated above, there seems to be little doubt that the English 
and western German type for . to / fiir . zu is based on an imitation 
of the French. The extent of French influence in official matters is 
strikingly illustrated by the following excerpt from a document 
which was widely circulated in the year 1392 and provided with a 
Latin transcript :** 


. Wij bi traittiete van paise hebben ghaccordeert, voordan tonser havene van 
der Sluus, omme te haren scepen, die zij daer hebben zullen, vry te varene . . 


.. Tractatu pacis duximus concordandum, deinceps portum nostrum de Slusa ut 
ad naves eorundem, qui ibidem affluent, liberum poterunt accessum habere. 

In this instance, as in others, the Latin cannot be claimed as a 
model for um . zu, although it contributes to the linguistie style and 
possibly the word order of the vernacular. It might even be shown 
that the Latin is itself influenced by the vernacular, especially in 
later documents. A clear correspondence exists, however, between 
the French and the Germanic texts, and it can only be assumed that 
omme. te was considered the proper translation of pour a, although 
vor to was also used occasionally, e.g., vor alle desse vorschrevene 
stucke vaast unde stede to holdende (Liibeck, Feb. 20, 1353). 

The gerundive type, to holdende, incidentally, is extremely com- 
mon in place of an infinitive, and would suggest some possibility of 
influence from Latin ad constructions expressing purpose, e.g., ad 
discernendum vocis verbi figuras. The decisive pattern seems to have 
begun, however, with French, which first affected the Flemish trade- 
jargon, then the commercial language of other lowland areas, and 
was finally carried by them to Middle German. 

In the opinion of Schirokauer, the commercial documents of the 
Hanse are of ‘‘limited linguistic value,’’ since their German, as he 
says, is based on Latin models, or often enough they derive their 
forms from French alone.** With regard to the further contacts of 
Low German with High German, he says: 


Die Geschichte des Niederdeutschen streift verschiedentlich, und auch in der 
friihneuhochdeutschen Periode, die Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. Es folgt 
aus der Machtstellung der Hanse, da seit rund 1350 eine mittelniederdeutsche 
Schriftsprache so groBen Geltungsbereich gewinnt, da ein betriichtlich 
Wortzuwachs von dort aus ins Mitteldeutsche geriit und dem Friihneuhoch- 
deutschen einen spezifischen Beigeschmack gibt (vgl. K. v. Bahder, Zur Wort- 
wahl in der friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, 1925, bes. 8. 40-56). Das Mit- 
telniederdeutsche des 14. Jahrhunderts ist nicht mehr falisch, wie vom 9. bis zum 
22 Hansisches Urkundenbuch ; Lille, May 12 and June 7, 1392. 

23A,. Schirokauer, “Friihneuhochdeutsch,” in W. Stammler’s Deutsche 
Philologie im AufriB (Berlin, 1952), Pt. 1, p. 1022. 
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13. Jahrhundert, sondern nahezu identisch mit dem Niedersiichsischen des Hanse 
Vorortes Liibeck.24 

The sudden spread of wm . zu in High German—presumably also 
that of other features of style—coincides with the accelerated efforts 
of humanistic scholars and grammarians in the sixteenth century. 
The existence of so-called Musterurkunden and trade-school learn- 
ing of the same—a practice against which learned grammarians in- 
veighed—gradually accommodated the prosperous merehant class of 
Middle Germany to certain habitual modes of expression. The ‘‘best 
speakers’’ having adopted such language, it was not long before 
school grammars began prescribing accordingly. In his Grammatica 
Germanicae Linguae of 1578, J. Clajus says: ‘‘Caeteris verbis ad- 
duntur infinitivi eum particula zu/& fiunt gerundia & supina, vt.: 
Ich komme zu sehen/ Venio visum uel ad videndum. Ich gehe hin zu 
schawen/ Eo spectatum uel ad spectandum.’”° Here the influence 
of Latin grammar became particularly noticeable and effective. As 
has been noted, the earliest occurrences of wm . zu in High German 
are confined to official language; only later on do literary persons 
take it over, but at first only such writers as Heinrich Steinhéwel, 
who composed in Latin before rendering the material in German. 
For them the patterns of both Latin and Low German offered ready- 
made stylistic conventions. Learned constructions, of both high and 
low degree, had made their mark and were utilized as a matter of 
course in the rapidly developing High German literary language. 
um . zu became more and more frequent among prominent writers 
of the next few centuries, so that by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, J. C. Adelung was able to quote Gellert, representing a model 
of ‘‘good speech,’’ as a user of the construction. Recognizing the 
origin, but neither the age nor the affinity of the dialect alternant, 
however, he complained: 


Ein sehr unangenehmer Fehler ist es, wenn um in dieser Verbindung 
gemiBbraucht wird, noch andere Betrachtungen, als die Absicht einer Handlung, 
zu bezeichnen, wozu sich viele durch das Franzésische pour verleiten lassen.26 


Unable to predict a legitimate future expansion of the standard 
construction, he adds: 


Noch wiederwirtiger sind die oberdeutschen Arten des Gebrauchs, wo wm fiir 


24 Op. cit., p. 1043. 

25 Edited by F. Weidling (Strassburg, 1894). 

26 Versuch eines vollstandigen grammatische-kritischen Worterbuches der 
Hochdeutschen Mundart mit bestandiger Vergleichung der tibrigen Mundarten, 
besonders aber der Oberdeutschen (Leipzig, 1780). 
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als daB gesetzt wird: [e.g.] Die Sache redet zu klar, um von jemand mifkennet 
zu werden. 

Only the introduction of special usages such as this one may be 
regarded as true innovation. The claim that um . zu, as an alternant 
of simple zu in such phrases, is a reduction of longer phrases having 
an accusative of purpose cannot be defended,” although it might be 
conceived as a reinforcement of older usage, such as we have ob- 
served in Middle Low German occurrences of omme to. 

The history of the High German literary language has been traced 
often enough on the basis of phonology and vocabulary.” Likewise, 
its cultural backgrounds have received extensive treatment. Exami- 
nation of its syntactical history, however, has been relatively neg- 
lected. The tracing of um . zu, with implication as to its origin and 
spread as a construction in New High German, therefore, may well 
serve as a preliminary test for the truly comprehensive treatment 
of German historical syntax which is now long overdue. 

University of Washington ; CARROLL E. REED 


A CURTOUS LATIN VERSION OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES} 


Such was the popularity of the anonymous picaresque master- 
piece, Lazarillo de Tormes, that soon after it came to light some four 
hundred years ago European translators began trying their luck 
with it. And there is, it seems, little reason to suppose that this work 
of translation has forever ceased. As recently as 1938 a special Rus- 
sian version of the Lazarillo was undertaken, tailored to suit com- 
munist ideological requirements. Of course this official Soviet ver- 
sion is not a faithful rendering of the Spanish original, but that fact 
does not make it less interesting. Translations that vary to some 
extent from the works which inspired them are not necessarily with- 
out interest, as I believe one can see in the case of a Latin Lazarillo. 

Some three centuries ago the little Spanish picaro entered North- 
ern Europe's learned circles in Roman attire. Although the language 

27 Of. G. Curme, 4 Grammar of the German Language (New York, 1922), 
" 2 In his book, Die Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache (Berlin, 1934), Alois 
Bernt deliberately casts aside matters of syntax and vocabulary and is severely 


taken to task for this by A. Berger in his essay, “Luther und die neuhoch- 
deutsche Schriftsprache,” Deutsche Wortgeschichte (Berlin, 1943), Vol. IT. 


1A paper read at the fifty-third annual meeting of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacifie Coast, held on November 25 and 26, 1955, at Berkeley, 
California. 
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of ancient Rome had, by that time, lost ground as an important 
means of communication outside the Chureh—with the advent of 
the Reformation and with the growth of nationalism—yet it remain- 
ed as an elegant accomplishment of some poets and it was still em- 
ployed by international lawyers. The fact is that a Netherlander 
with legal training was the very person responsible for decking 
Lazaro out in Roman garb, possibly to amuse himself and the in- 
quisitive reader. 

In 1623 Caspar Ens, a native of Holland, brought forth a Latin 
version of Mateo Alemdn’s picaresque novel Guzemdn de Alfarache. 
Ens interpolated into this work, as the seventh chapter, the ad- 
ventures of Lazaro and his first three masters. Of Ens’ life we know 
very little. He is known to have subscribed to the Lutheran Confes- 
sion in 1580. He studied law, spent some twenty-five years in Ger- 
many, where he was employed by several publishing houses in 
Cologne, and vanished one day without leaving any further record 
of his comings and goings. These meager biographical details were 
all made public by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly in the fourth volume 
of the Revue Hispanique, in 1897. Nine years later, in the same 
journal, Fitzmaurice-Kelly published as a document what he took 
to be the third edition of Ens’ Latin Lazarillo. He expanded the ab- 
breviations of the original Latin document and provided a very 
brief prefatory note, but gave almost no details regarding the trans- 
lator’s treatment of the story. It was apparently a case of the British 
scholar’s stumbling upon a literary oddity while he was engrossed 
in other investigations. 

The most familiar episode, that of the blind man’s boy, which 
F. C. Tarr aptly described as a ‘‘picaresque novel in miniature,’’* 
is the longest of the three translated tratados, being approximately 
equal in length to the first tratado of the earliest Spanish redactions. 
The second Spanish tratado, with its account of the boy’s numerous 
raids on the priest’s bread box, has been pared to the bone in the 
Latin, leaving but a skeleton text one fourth as ample as the original. 
The third Latin tratado, which omits entirely the funeral procession 
incident, is about four-fifths the length of its Spanish counterpart. 
In the Latin rendition we find a number of curious factual changes 
in the plot and some stylistic alterations which include both prunings 
and expansions. 


2F. C. Tarr, “Literary and Artistic Unity in the Lazarillo de Tormes,” 
PMLA, xuit (1927), 407. 
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Here, then, are some typical cases of factual alterations. Readers 
familiar with the original Lazarillo will recall that the boy’s father, 
after being convicted of larceny, goes off to die in the disastrous 
expedition against the Moors at the island of Gelves, off the coast 
of Tunis, in 1510. In the Latin version the father is killed some 
sixty-one years later in the renowned battle of Lepanto. Another 
curious factual change occurs at the point where Lazaro filches wine 
from his master’s jug through the ingenious stratagem of boring a 
hole in it and plugging the hole with wax which melts as he and the 
blind man sit by their fire, thus permitting the lad to catch the wine 
as it drains out. Such a scheme did not satisfy Ens, who, aiming at 
greater verisimilitude perhaps, has Lazaro use a wooden plug which 
he deftly manages to extract without the blind man’s discovering 
the trick at first. There are other factual changes. Salamanca, for 
instance, becomes Alealé de Henares. In the Latin translation 
Lazaro, instead of abstaining from the contents of the priest’s food 
chest just after acquiring a key to open it, makes off with the entire 
supply of bread the very first time. A combless squire must part his 
hair with his fingers in the Latin rendering, whereas the Spanish 
author apparently allowed a comb for the operation. The squire 
boasts to Lazaro of his ability to slice with his marvellous sword not 
a puff of wool, as in the Spanish, but an iron breastpiece. And 
finally, when the squire deserts Lazaro, the tale in Latin is quickly 
finished off in a few lines borrowed from the seventh tratado and 
paraphrased, but with this difference: Lazaro becomes the compla- 
cent husband not of an archpriest’s mistress, but of a senator’s. 

In view of Ens’ Lutheran affiliation the alterations of religious 
references may be of some interest. Totally omitted is this anti- 
clerical passage referring to the pilferings of Lazaro’s stepfather: 
‘*No nos maravillemos de un clérigo, ni de un fraile, porque el uno 
hurta de los pobres, y el otro de casa para sus devotas, y para ayuda 
de otro tanto, cuando a un pobre esclavo el amor le animaba a esto.’”* 
Likewise skipped is the passage in the second tratado telling of 
Lazaro’s fervent praying for people to die so that he may feast at 
their funerals. Consistently passed over are such expressions in 
Spanish as ‘‘que Dios perdone,’’ ‘‘espero en Dios,’’ or ‘‘no supe 
mas lo que Dios dél hizo.’’ The translator even interpolates a reli- 
gious reference here and there where it adds a supposedly reverent 


3 Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. E. W. Hesse and H. F. Williams (Madison, Wis., 
1948), p. 6. 
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touch. Thus, when the blind man tells Lazaro that wine has revived 
him frequently, though his father could give him life but once, he 
remarks: ‘‘ For he—next to God—gave you life once . . .’’* Ens is, 
however, quite willing to make use of pagan deities when he feels 
the need for emphasis through swearing. So he tells us that the blind 
man possessed such powers that he could call down the very gods 
themselves. And after the mutual deception practiced by boy and 
master in the grapes episode, the blind man swears that Lazaro has 
failed to keep the agreement made, taking his oath not by God but 
by the statue of Jupiter at the Capitol in Rome. 

So far as style is concerned, the Spanish Lazarillo usually achieves 
a more dramatic effect through the use of dialogue where the Latin 
prefers narrative. When the dialogue is earried over into Latin, it is 
often embellished while the Spanish remains unadorned and laconic. 
A striking example ean be found at the conclusion of the wine-steal- 
ing episode. Lazaro is smashed full in the face with the jug he had 
secretly drained. Sareastically the blind man jests in the original: 
‘*;Qué te parece, Lazaro? Lo que te enfermé te sana y da salud.”’ 
And the author adds simply: ‘‘y otros donaires que a mi gusto no 
lo eran.’’> Here Ens perceived a magnificent opportunity for elabo- 
ration. In his version the erafty blind man all but congratulates his 
little guide, telling him how lucky he must be since Bacchus, who 
struck him down, now provides the cure for his wounds. He even sug- 
gests that Lazaro’s lot is contained in a jug or that it hangs from ivy, 
sacred to the god of wine, and he adds that wine will see the boy rise 
to high honors.* Ens has also added humorous touches to the nar- 
rative portions, as, for instance, when he has Lazaro express his sus- 
picion that ‘‘ Hunger was my mother, whose favor I most unwillingly 
returned many times over, for as she bore me in her bowels ten 
months, so I bore her in mine for more than ten years.’” 

In the Latin Lazarillo one finds a tendency to use hyperbole in 
certain passages, as though Ens wished to compensate for others in 
which his muse failed him or the travails of the translator were too 
great for him. Lazaro’s stepfather, ‘‘un hombre moreno’’ in the 
Spanish work, becomes in Latin ‘‘an Ethiopian blacker than the 
Devil.’’ Of the blind man Ens tells us that ‘‘there was no more sly 


4J,. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “Caspar Ens’ Translation of Lazarillo de Tormes,” 
RH, xt (1906), 781. 

5 Lazarillo, p. 12. 

6 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, p. 778. 

7 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, pp. 786-787. 
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and crafty mortal in the entire race of Adam.’’ Where he cannot 
be colloquial, as the Spanish author frequently is, Ens takes refuge 
in his erudition, informing us that the blind man was, in his own 
fashion, ‘‘sharper-eyed than Argus,’’ or so cautious with his provi- 
sions that ‘‘not Laverna herself could have stolen a crumb from 
him.’’ Water becomes, naturally, ‘‘one of the four elements.’’ The 
‘thunder to lightning’’ metaphor, employed in Spanish to describe 
Lazaro’s passing from blind man to priest, is superseded by one in- 
volving Charybdis and Seylla. 

In general Ens finds himself at a loss with the idiomatic and 
proverbial. Consequently we find no satisfactory Latin equivalents 
for such expressions as the following, which are either omitted or 
tamely paraphrased: ‘‘por no echar la soga tras el caldero,’’ *‘un 
par de besos callados,’’ ‘‘chupando el vino lo dejaba a buenas 
noches,’’ ‘‘mas da el duro que el desnudo,’’ ‘‘haciamos San Juan,’”’ 
and so forth. Moreover, Ens avoids using certain rhetorical devices 
of the Spanish author. He consequently sidesteps problems such as 
‘‘nuevo y viejo amo,’’ “‘aquel dulce y amargo jarro,’’ ‘‘siendo ciego, 
me alumbré,’’ or ‘‘holg4bame a mi de quebrar un ojo por quebrar 
dos al que ninguno tenia.’’ 


Wordplay is less frequent in the Latin than in the Spanish, where 
examples like these can readily be found: ‘‘la endiablada falta que 
el mal ciego me faltaba,’’ or ‘‘quise mal al mal ciego,’’ or ‘‘hallése 
en frio con el frio nabo.’’ But there are times when Ens is not caught 


> 


napping. Reealling, perchance, the saying ‘‘ All Cretans are liars,’ 
which arose during the Peloponnesian War, when the Cretans would 
promise military aid to the Greeks only to refuse it later, Ens decid- 
ed to exploit this snippet of erudition in a passage where Lazaro 
will beat the deceptive blind man at his own game. While the 
Spanish says plainly : ‘‘ Mas con todo su saber y aviso le contraminaba 
de tal suerte que siempre, o las mas veces, me cabia lo més y mejor,’™* 
Ens spies an oceasion for a good play on words and explodes with 
‘‘et Cretensis cum Cretensi Cretizarim.’”* 

It could be said that while a few of the changes found in the Ens 
version might be accounted for by censorship regulations, most of 
them seem to have been imposed by technical difficulties. The trans- 
lator evidently tried to increase the verisimilitude of the original 
story and to compensate for any loss of picturesque and folkloric 


* Lazarillo, p. 9. 
* Fitzmaurice-Kelly, p. 776. 
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metaphors by a generous use of hyperbole and mythological allu- 
sions. This Latin translation of Lazarillo de Tormes is clearly no 
faithful copy of the Spanish work, but, as C. P. Wagner once sug- 
gested,’® it represents the achievement, by a work composed in the 
vernacular, of the Renaissance’s ultimate seal of approval. 

University of California at Davis DANIEL 8. KELLER 





RELATIVITY IN GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Swift’s use of the idea of relativity in Gulliver’s Travels was as- 
eribed by William Eddy, in 1923, to the influence of Berkeley's 
A New Theory of Vision;' later, Harry C. Morris noted that Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonous was an even more probable 
source.*? As Mr. Morris shows, Swift uses Hylas and Philonous as a 
source of imagery for the satiric diminution of the human race. But 
the debt goes farther. There is a striking similarity between Berke- 
ley’s concept of the relativity of texture and shape in the fol- 
lowing quotation taken from Hylas and Philonous and Swift’s 
dramatic use of the same idea in Gulliver. Philonous in Berkeley’s 
dialogue says, ‘‘. . . there is no extension or figure in an object, 
because to one eye it shall seem little, smooth, and round, 
when at the same time it appears to the other, great, uneven, 
and angular.’’* And Gulliver says of the maids of honor in Brob- 
dingnag : ‘‘ Their skins appeared so coarse and uneven, so variously 
coloured, when I saw them near, with a mole here and there as 
broad as a trencher, and hairs hanging from it thicker than pack- 
threads, to say nothing further concerning the rest of their per- 
sons.’’* And in another part of Book II Gulliver reflects upon the 
relativity of fair skin and complexion: ‘‘ This made me reflect upon 
the fair skins of our English ladies, who appear so beautiful to us, 
only because they are of our own size, and their defects not to be 
seen but through a magnifying glass, where we find by experiment 

10C, P. Wagner’s introduction to the English translation of Lazarillo by 
Louis How (New York, 1917), p. xlii. 


1 Eddy’s view had been generally accepted; for example, in Ricardo Quintana, 
The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (London and New York, 1936), p. 303. 

2 Harry C. Morris, “The Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous as a Source in 
Gulliver’s Travels,’ MLN, uxx (1955), 175-177. 

3 The Works of George Berkeley, eds. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop, 11 (Lon 
don, 1949), 189. 

4 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. George Sherburn (New York, 1950), p. 114. 
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that the smoothest and whitest skins look rough and coarse and ill- 
coloured.’’® 

The influence of Berkeley is not restricted to an occasional use of 
imagery by Swift. The idea of relativity, borrowed consciously or un- 
consciously from Berkeley,® is for Swift a structural device that in- 
forms his central satiric purpose, the attack on man’s pride. When 
Swift points out, in the passages quoted above, that the skin and com- 
plexion of a woman is both beautiful and ugly, he is using the strue- 
ture of relativity to examine a human value; he shows us that phys- 
ical beauty and consequently our vanity in believing in its importance 
are contradictory. The test of contradiction for Swift, as for Berke- 
ley, is used to sort out the real from the apparent. And this is done 
throughout Gulliver. 

The structural device of relativity permits Swift to question—as 
does Berkeley for a different end—the basis of reality of certain 
objects which from our gross ignorance we have assumed to be im- 
portant. Berkeley, assuming that an object is the sum of its quali- 
ties, both secondary and primary, proceeds to show that each quali- 
ty, when examined from varying points of view, is self-contradictory. 
Qualities such as heat and coarseness are, when the point of view 
is changed, shown to be cold and smoothness; and since a quality 
cannot be its opposite at the same time, it exists not in reality but 
only in appearance, When Berkeley has shown this to be true of all 
the qualities that compose an object—and any object is exhausted 
for him by its qualities—he comes to the conclusion that the very 
existence of the object is self-contradictory, and as such not real 
but merely apparent. The philosophical validity of Berkeley’s 
method, here sketched very schematically, is beyond our purpose. 
What is important is to see how closely the structure of his argument 
is transformed into the structure of Swift’s dramatic situations in 
Gulliver. 

The principle of contradiction, in a dramatic sense, informs Gul- 
liver as fully as, in a logical sense, it informs Berkeley’s works. 
What men pride themselves on, what they consider to be important 
is shown, by this dramatic logic, to be at the same time that which 
they must admit as worthy of contempt. The vainglorious boasts of 


8 Ibid., p. 85. 

6 Swift’s library contained the Three Dialogues and other works of Berke- 
ley. None, however, were annotated. Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library 
(Cambridge, 1932) pp. 78-79. 
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a monarch declaring sovereignty over the universe might move the 
inhabitants of Gulliver’s society to awe or even terror; the same 
boast in Book I made by the Lilliputian monarch moves us only to 
ridicule. So too the political arguments and religious dogma, which 
might move us to serious concern in our world, move us, when 
looked at from another point of view, only to amusement. When 
Swift turns from seeing human traits in little men to seeing them 
in big men, he does so because this permits him to place in contra- 
dietion another set of human traits, primarily those of a physical 
order. What men are accustomed to look upon as graceful and beau- 
tiful is shown to be, at the same time, clumsy and ugly. 

Berkeley ’s argument against the gross materialism which gives the 
status of reality to things that have only the status of appearance 
becomes the form, in a situational or dramatic sense, of Swift’s ex- 
amination of certain human values which have been given reality 
and importance by man’s pride. The device of relativity and the 
principle of contradiction which it implies permit him to expose 
the false values that man’s pride has made real. The awesomeness of 
a monarch’s dominion, the gravity of theological quarrels, the 
beauty of ladies at court, the pomp of battle, and the dignity and 
grace of courtly life are all not only different when the aspect un- 
der which they are seen changes, but also their opposite: like the 
quality of size which is at once big and small, each human action 
is grave and ridiculous, dignified and undignified, graceful and 
clumsy, awesome and trifling, ugly and beautiful. 

And yet not all traits are contradictory in Gulliver. There are 
traits, activities, values that remain unchanged when put to the 
test of relativity. One must ask by what principle these traits are 
distinguished as real from those that are apparent. In a word, it is 
morality; a good action is good in any human form and a mean 
action is mean in any form. Treachery, lies, meanness, love are all 
unehanged and uncontradictory when exposed to the tests of rela- 
tivity ; boasts, ceremony, physical beauty, titles, honors, in short, all 
human value is shown to be pretension, to be appearance because 
self-contradictory. Physical beauty is its opposite in Brobdingnag, 
but one creature’s meanness to another (the farmer’s to Gulliver), 
and one’s affection for another (Glumdalclitch’s for Gulliver) are 
the same whatever the form in which they are seen. The values 
men add to the work of nature, reason, and God are unessential. 
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There are no strictly human values, only products of vanity. God 
and not man is the artificer of the essential aspects of reality. 

In stressing so vigorously Swift’s use of different forms of re- 
ality as devices from which to vary points of view of human reality, 
I have perhaps done some injustice to the traditional belief that 
there are significant differences in the quality of the Lilliputians 
and Brobdingnagians. If Swift were using the Lilliputians and 
Brobdingnagians as mere devices of size from which to examine hu- 
man traits, why, it may be asked, did he bother to make a qualitative 
differentiation between the two? Even though there is a fairly evi- 
dent shift of intention in the first book, it is quite clear that the 
Brobdingnagians are more admirable than the Lilliputians. In fact, 
if we follow the order in which the books were written, then we 
find that books I, I], and IV progress towards depicting more and 
more admirable creatures. The point is that Swift is doing two 
things at once: he is not only using the Lilliputians and Brobding- 
nagians as points of view from which to sort out the essential from 
the unessential in human (Gulliver’s) society, but he is also bring- 
ing Gulliver and the society he represents into comparison with 
them. The different forms of reality are used first as devices to 
expose the real state of Gulliver’s society, and then as terms of 
comparison by which the worth of the exposed society is judged. 

By seeing human traits reflected in various forms of reality, Gul- 
liver, and even more so the reader (since he is at a level of percep- 
tion more acute than that of Gulliver’s), begins to see discrepancies 
between the values man pretends to and the real importance of his 
actions. As he progressively perceives the true state of his society, 
he is at the same time becoming aware of its quality in comparison 
with other societies. We can speak then of two kinds of recogni- 
tion that Gulliver (and much more so, the reader) experiences in 
the course of the work: first, he recognizes that his society is not 
what it purports to be, and secondly, that his society does not 
compare favorably with what society can be. Gulliver is not very 
perceptive, but in fairness to him there are reasons for this. From 
the very beginning he sees some of the contradictions in the values 
by which society lives, but he is very little shaken in his feeling of 
superiority in the first book, primarily because the traits that are 
contradictory are not as serious as those he will perceive to be so 
later on; and secondly, the creatures he meets and compares with 
his own kind are themselves a mixture of contemptible and admira- 
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ble qualities. But there is a cumulative force in the progressions. 
To the recognition of certain contradictory pretensions of human- 
kind in the first book are added those of the second book ; and, from 
the ambiguously admirable and contemptible character of the 
Lilliputians, he moves to the predominantly admirable Brobding- 
nagians. Gulliver moves through Books I, II, and IV towards an 
exposure, which progressively sharpens, of man as corrupted and as 
he ought not to live, and towards man as uncorrupted and as he 
ought to live. All of this implies, and correctly so, that the same 
devices are at work in the fourth book; that, in short, the dramatic 
dialectic of relativity that has been conventionally restricted to the 
first two books is also at work in the fourth book.’ 

It is in the fourth book that the two progressions described above 
culminate: that relativity is used to expose the contradictory quali- 
ty of the most essential human traits, and the true state of human 
kind is brought into comparison with the most admirable creatures. 
Assuming that the majority view of the Houyhnhnms is correct, 
that Swift intended them to embody a state of rational perfection, 
it remains to be shown how they are used, along with the Yahoos, to 
embody dramatically the structure of relativity that has been at 
work in the first two books. 

In Books I and II Gulliver and the human traits he represents 
are seen from higher and lower points of view. In Book IV he is 
seen from the points of view of ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ beings. The 
change is to a relativity of kind. In Book IV Gulliver is clearly a 
rational being from the point of view of the Yahoos, and almost as 
clearly not a rational being from the point of view of the Houyhn- 
hnms. By the use of a relativity of size Swift was able to show 
that physical aspects of man such as dexterity, ceremony, and 
dignity were at once their opposite. In Book IV, by the use of a 
relativity not of size but of kind, Swift is able to call into question 
a whole new group of qualities, and those called into question are 
not only different but also more basic. Gulliver is shown to be 
at once rational and irrational, beast and man, depending upon 
whether we see him from a lower qualitative point of view, the Ya- 

“7 The: idea of relativity, whether concerned with its source or not, has since 
the time of Walter Scott’s comments been limited to the contrast between Lil- 
liputians and the Brobdingnagians. The same limitation is preserved in Wil- 
liam Eddy’s Gulliver’s Travels (Princeton, 1923), p. 65 and in the note of 
Harry C. Morris, cited above, when suggesting Berkeley as a source. To the 


best of my knowledge, it has never been suggested that the idea of relativity 
is used other than in the first two books. 
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hoo’s, or from the higher, the Houyhnhnm’s. In going from Books I 
and II to Book IV, Swift goes, by the devices of relativity, from 
calling man’s vanities into question to calling his very right to ra- 
tional status into question. This progression towards the more basic 
has its analogy in the method of Berkeley, who, like Swift, goes 
from showing the contradictory nature of secondary qualities to 
calling into question the primary quality of substance. The ques- 
tioning of man’s right to call himself a rational creature in the 
fourth book has not been unanticipated. 

In both Lilliput and Brobdingnag the inhabitants, living in their 
world of proportions, look upon an exception to these proportions 
as an exception to their species. The Lilliputians believe Gulliver 
to have descended from the moon; the Brobdingnagians look upon 
him as a weasel, an insect, a splacknuck, and a piece of complicated 
clockwork. Their final judgment, delivered by their ablest scien- 
tists, is that he is a freak of nature. The lack of any proper world 
of proportions, which had been illustrated in the first two books by 
Gulliver’s indeterminate size, is illustrated in Book IV by his in- 
determinate species. Just as Gulliver is both big and small, awe- 
some and ridiculous, important and unimportant, so too he is ani- 
mal and human, rational and irrational. 

In this progression towards questioning the more basic qualities 
of man, Book III has a place. And consequently Swift's use of the 
idea of relativity may provide us with a clue to the much disputed 
question of unity in Gulliver. If Books I and II prepare us, by 
showing the contradictory nature of man’s physical attributes, for 
exposing his indeterminate status as man and beast, Book III pre- 
pares us, by showing the contradictory nature of his intellect, for 
exposing his indeterminate status as rational and irrational. Pro- 
gressing then in his attack upon man’s pride from the superficial 
aspects of his physical vanities to the most basic qualities and end- 
ing by calling into question man’s very right to consider himself 
a human being, Swift is able to make devastating use of the idea 
of relativity. Man prides himself on being handsome and is shown 
to be ugly; on being clever and shown to be foolish; on being 
rational and shown to be irrational; on being man and shown to be 
beast. 

It is only by understanding the idea of relativity as a dramatic 
application of Berkeley’s principle of contradiction in exposing 
false conceptions of the real that we can wrench ourselves from the 
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vicious circle of debate that has taken relativity to be a represen- 
tation of multiple worlds, having at times real interest in them- 
selves. This has led to the long and unprofitable argument about 
the relative merits of little people and big people,® as if for some 
unaccountable reason Swift was interested in them for their own 
sakes. To be consistent the argument should have been extended to 
a consideration of the merits of inhabitants on flying islands and 
talking horses. Swift’s interest throughout Gulliver is with real 
men and familiar human corruptions and perfections; by embody- 
ing human traits in unfamiliar creatures, he is able to test the sub- 
stantiality of these traits. If they remain unchanged and uncontra- 
dictory, they are real because universal; if they change, they are 
relative and hence only apparent in their substantiality. 

In his use of relativity is seen once again the familiar motivation 
of Swift to cut away the encrustations of false values created by 
pride. I am not certain that Walter J. Ong’s term, asepsis,'’ is the 
right word for Swift’s repeated practice of curing by cutting away ; 
but once again this is what the idea of relativity with the rigor of the 
principle of contradiction permits him to do: to operate on a world 


diseased by pride. 
University of Chicago EDWARD WASIOLEK 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE LILLIPUTIANS 


In ‘‘Gulliver’s ‘Cousin Sympson,’’’ R. W. Frantz expressed 
the belief that Gulliver’s Travels contains a borrowing from the 
spurious Captain William Symson’s A New Voyage to the East- 
Indies (1715), which incorporated a large section of John Oving- 
ton’s A Voyage to Suratt (1696). Frantz’s argument is based 
on the passage in Gulliver which describes the handwriting of the 
Lilliputians : 

But their Manner of Writing is very peculiar; being neither from the Left 


to the Right, like the Europeans; nor from the Right to the Left, like the Ara- 
bians; nor from up to down, like the Chinese; nor from down to up, like the 


8 The idea of multiple worlds surely plays an important part in Gulliver, but 
as explained earlier in the paper, the idea is a correlative device by which that 
which is exposed as false by the test of relativity is then brought into compari- 
son with worlds of increasing perfection. 

® As examples see Leslie Stephen, Swift (London, 1927), p. 176, and H. M. 
Dargan, “The Nature of Allegory as Used by Swift,” SP, xim (1916), 174. 

10 Walter J. Ong, ‘‘Swift on the Mind: The Myth of Asepsis,’’ MLQ (1954), 
Xv, 208-221. 


1HLQ, 1 (1938), 329-334. 
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Cascagians; but aslant from one Corner of the Paper to the other, like Ladies 
in England.2 


Ovington, in a similar passage, describes the writing of the Moors 
of Suratt: 


Their manner of Writing is neither directly forwards nor backwards, nor in 
a streight Line downwards, like the Chinese from the upper to the lower part 
of the Paper; but it is a Medium between both, from the uppermost Corner 
of the left to the lowermost Corner of the right, slanting gradually down- 
wards; especially when they write any Notes or Epistles to one another.* 


The corresponding passage in Symson is as follows: 


Their Way of Writing, is not like the Huropeans, in a Line from the Left to the 
Right; nor like the Hebrews, from the Right to the Left; nor yet like the 
Chinese, from the Top of the Paper strait down to the Bottom; but from the 
Left Corner down to the Right, slanting downwards. 


Frantz’s argument rests on verbal similarities: 


That Swift used Symson and not Ovington seems clear .... The pilfering of 
one small passage from A New Voyage to the East-Indies gives that book, 
accordingly, a distinction it would not otherwise deserve .... [It is] so far as 
we now know ... the sole travel book which Swift chose to honor by slight 
borrowing. 


Frantz’s conclusion is a logical one; but still another passage, 
in a writer whom Swift knew well, demonstrates the difficulty of 
establishing Swiftian sources. In his essay ‘‘Of Heroick Virtue’’ 
Sir William Temple describes the handwriting of the Chinese: 
Their Writing is neither from the Left Hand to the Right like the European, 
nor from Right to Left like the Asiatick Languages, but from Top to Bottom 


of the Paper in one strait Line, and then beginning again at the Top till the 
Side be full.6 


Swift’s familiarity with ‘‘Of Heroick Virtue’’ need not, of course, 
be argued ; and he was evidently writing with the essay open before 
him or with a remarkably exact memory, since the next leaf of 
Gulliver contains another parallel. Temple had written, ‘‘The two 
great Hinges of all Governments, Reward and Punishment .. .’’; 
Swift wrote, ‘‘ Although we usually call Reward and Punishment, 
the two Hinges upon which all Government turns... .’” 


2 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. 41. 

3A Voyage to Suratt, p. 249. 

+A New Voyage to the East-Indies, in the reissue of 1720, pp. 34-35, as 
quoted by Frantz, p. 332. 

5 Frantz, pp. 332-334. 

6 The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart., in Two Volumes (London, 1731), 
1, 201. 

7 Temple, p. 200; Swift, p. 43. Swift may have taken a few other hints for 
Gulliver from ‘‘Of Heroick Virtue.’’ For example, the Lilliputian severity 
toward ingratitude (‘‘Ingratitude is among them a capital Crime, as we read 
it to have been in some other Countries”) recalls Temple’s account of the 
high value placed on gratitude by the Chinese (‘‘among which virtues, Cour- 
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Swift’s recollection of Temple, then, seems clear; and the close 
knowledge of the essay which he must have acquired through his 
secretaryship and through preparing Temple’s work for the press 
would naturally sharpen his eye for the borrowings of others, 
whether Ovington, Symson, or both. For it seems equally clear that 
Swift’s handwriting passage does not derive from Temple alone. 
It looks, however, like a combination of Temple and Ovington ra- 
ther than Symson. Swift's ‘‘neither from the Left to the Right, like 
the Europeans; nor from the Right to the Left, like the Arabians’’ 
is considerably closer to Temple than to Ovington or Symson. 
His ‘‘their Manner of Writing’’ is paralleled exactly in Ovington ; 
and his ‘‘aslant from one Corner of the Paper to the other’’ can be 
derived as easily from Ovington as Symson. Only Ovington con- 
tains the detail of writing ‘‘Notes or Epistles,’’ which may pos- 
sibly have suggested Swift’s sly remark about the ‘* Ladies in Eng- 
land.’’ 

The passage in Temple reduces the certainty of Frantz’s conelu- 
sion but in no way disproves Swift’s knowledge of Symson. Indeed, 
one is tempted to believe, led on by Gulliver’s **Cousin Symp- 
son,’”* that Swift was familiar with all three earlier writers and 
laughed, in compounding them, the same laugh ‘‘in a Corner’’ 
which he enjoyed while copying out the passage from Sturmy’s 
Mariner’s Magazine for ‘‘A Voyage to Brobdingnag.’”* 

The relationships of the three other writers are dubious. ‘‘Of He- 
roick Virtue’’ was probably finished by 1687 and was printed in 
1690.'° A Voyage to Suratt, printed in 1696, was based on an au- 
thentic voyage of 1689. A New Voyage to the East-Indies, with no 
claim to authenticity and with extensive borrowings from Ovington, 
appeared in 1715, Although the evidence is admittedly slight, one 
is tempted to suggest that Symson knew both Temple and Ovington. 
His ‘‘from the Left Corner down to the Right, slanting down- 
wards’’ seems to come from Ovington: but his ‘‘not like the Euro- 
tesie or Civility, and Gratitude, are Cardinal with them’’). See Swift, p. 44; 
Temple, p. 200. 

® Richard Sympson is the “publisher” of Gulliver’s Travels and is upbraided 
in “A Letter from Capt. Gulliver to his Cousin Sympson.” 

®In his defense of The Beggar’s Opera Swift says that he expects no other 
reward for his satire ‘‘than that of laughing with a few Friends in a Corner’’ 
(The Intelligencer, No. 3 [Dublin, 1729], p. 19). In Notes and Queries, Series 
IV, 1 (1868), 223, E. H. Knowles pointed out the passage in Gulliver (p. 68) 
taken almost verbatim from Sturmy’s Mariner’s Magazine. 


10 See Clara Marburg, Sir William Temple: A Seventeenth-Century ‘* Liber- 
tin’’ (New Haven, 1932), p. 98. 
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peans, in a Line from the Left to the Right; nor like the Hebrews, 
from the Right to the Left’’ is paralleled in Temple, not in Oving- 
ton; and his ‘‘from the Top of the Paper strait down to the Bot- 
tom’’ is quite close to Temple’s ‘‘from Top to Bottom of the Paper 
in one strait Line.’’ The theory that Symson combined Temple and 
Ovington is made still more attractive by the thought that Swift, 
with a sharp eye on all three, detected Symson’s combination and 
laughed, from his corner, as he added one more card to ‘‘Cousin 


Sympson’s’’ house of cards. 
Connecticut College MackigE L, JARRELL 


FIELDING’S THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT REBELLION IN 
SCOTLAND 


When Andrew Millar published the second edition of Sarah 
Fielding’s Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia in 1758 he advertised on 
the fly leaf a list of books by Henry Fielding. Included in this list 
was the title ‘‘The History of the Rebellion in Scotland. 1745.’’ Un- 
til about twenty years ago it was assumed that since no pamphlet 
bearing this title had been found, the title might have been a variant 
of A Compleat and Authentick History of the Rise, Progress, and 


Extinction of the Rebellion, published by Mary Cooper in 1747 and 
generally attributed to Fielding.’ In 1934, however, Ifan Kyrie 
Fletcher discovered the missing pamphlet. 

The pamphlet is entitled The History of the Present Rebellion in 
Scotland, and although also published by Cooper, it was printed in 
1745 and has little in common with the 1747 history except 
its anti-Jacobite theme. In the 1745 pamphlet Fielding traces the 
success of the Pretender from his departure in Europe to his vie- 
tory at Preston Pans. As a ‘‘come-on’’ the title page asserts that 
the facts are ‘‘ Taken from the Relation of Mr. JAMES MACPHER- 
SON, who was an Eye-Witness of the Whole, and who took the first 
Opportunity of leaving the Rebels, into whose Service he was forced, 
and in which he had a Captain’s Commission.’’ Actually, as Mabel 
Seymour has demonstrated in ‘*Fielding’s History of the Forty- 
Five,’’? much of this history came verbatim from the columns of 
The London Gazette. To the account in the Gazette, however, Field- 

1 This 1747 pamphlet has lately come under attack as an erroneous addition 
to the Fielding canon. Rupert C. Jarvis argues convincingly against Fielding’s 
authorship in “Fielding and the Forty-Five,” Notes and Queries, cc1 (1956), 

i oan 
™" Philological Quarterly, XIV (1935), 105-125. 
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ing added a strong anti-Catholie bias, and his emphasis of the fact 
that the English casualties at Preston Pans far outnumbered the 
Seotch seems designed, as Seymour has suggested, to jolt the Eng- 
lish from their complacency. In best pamphleteering style the hist- 
ory coneludes: 

This is not the Cause of a Party: I shall be excused, if I say it is not the 
Cause in which the King only is concerned, your Religion, my Countrymen, 
your Laws, your Liberties, your Lives, the Safety of your Wives and Children; 
The Whole is in Danger, and for God Almighty’s Sake! lose not a Moment 
in ARMING YOURSELVES for their Preservation. 

From the 1745 pamphlet Fletcher reprinted three hundred fae- 
simile copies (Henry Fielding, The History of the Present Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, with an introduction and notes by Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher [Newport, Monmouthshire, J. Kyrle Fletcher Ltd., 
1934] ). In his introduction Fletcher called attention to an ineom- 
plete but otherwise similar copy of the pamphlet in the National 
Library of Seotland. Fletcher's copy and the one in the National 
Library of Scotland proved that the book attributed to Fielding by 
his publisher actually existed. 

Since Fletcher's initial discovery several copies of the pamphlet 
have come to light, but thus far no one has examined them. Some of 
them differ from Fletcher’s in that they were not all published in 
1745 and were not all printed in London. For the bibliographer of 
Fielding these discrepancies seem worth noting, and for the literary 
biographer of Fielding the several printings of the pamphlet should 
attest to the popularity of this particular work. 


I. The first edition of the pamphlet was listed in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October, 1745 (p. 560), and in The London Magazine 
for November, 1745 (p. 571). It is from this edition that Fletcher 
has reproduced his facsimile copies. This first edition is recogniz- 
able by the number of printing errors, all noted in Fletcher’s in- 
troduction.* The bibliographical data, as gathered from Fletcher's 
facsimile reprint, are as follows: 


3 Errors noted by Fletcher: 
Page 1, Ist line, ‘‘in’’ for ‘‘is.’’ 
Page 2, 2nd line, ‘‘prosterity’’ for ‘‘posterity.’’ 
Page 4, 2nd line, ‘‘frome’’ for ‘‘from.’’ 
Page 7, 12th line, ‘‘disicipline’’ for ‘‘discipline.’’ 
Page 15, 5th line, ‘‘disicipline’’ for ‘‘discipline.’’ 
Page 17, 3rd line, ‘‘suffiently’’ for ‘‘sufficiently.’’ 
Page 19, 8th line, omission of comma after ‘‘ Charles. ’’ 
Page 46, 5th line, ‘‘seheme’’ for ‘‘scheme.’’ 
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The / HISTORY / of the / PRESENT REBELLION / in / SCOTLAND. 
/ From the Departure of the Pretender’s Son / from Rome, down to the 
present Time. / In which is / A full Account of the Conduct of this Young 
/ Invader, from his first Arrival in Scotland; / with the several Progresses 
he made there; / and likewise a very particular Relation of / the Battle of 
Preston, with an exact List of the / Slain, Wounded, and Prisoners, on both 
Sides. / Taken from the Relation of Mr. James Macpher- / son, who was an 
Eye-Witness of the Whole, and / who took the first Opportunity of leaving 
the Rebels, / into whose Service he was forced, and in which he / had a 
Captain’s Commission. / [line] / —Ne pectora vano / Fida Metu paveant. 
O Etoeas spernite flammas. / Ov. Metam. / [double fine), LONDON: 

Printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe in Pate noster- / Row. MDCCXLV. / 


T.-p; 1-47 text. 

47p. 

Sigs.:[ ]4, B-G+. There are no press figures. 

II. ‘efore the year was out a second London printing of the pam- 
phlec .vok place. This seems evident from the presence in the Harvard 
University Library and the Yale University Library of copies of 
The History of the Present Rebellion in Scotland in which the title 
page and text are identical with Fletcher’s copy except for the cor- 
rection of all but one of the printer’s errors—on page 46 ‘‘seheme’’ 
continues to appear for ‘‘scheme.’’ 


III. In the same year, 1745, a new edition of the pamphlet was 
printed in Dublin. A copy of this edition is in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. For purposes of identification the title page and basic 
description are as follows: 


The / HISTORY / of the / PRESENT REBELLION / in / SCOTLAND. 
/ From the Departure of the Pretender’s Son / from Rome, down to the 
present Time. / In which is /A full Account of the Conduct of this Young 
In- / vader, from his first Arrival in Scotland; with / the several] Progresses 
he made there; and like- / wise a very particular Relation of the Battle / 
of Preston, with an exact List of the Slain, Wounded, and Prisoners, on both 
Sides, / Taken from the Relation of Mr. James Macpherson, / who was an 
Eye-Witness of the Whole, and who took / the first Opportunity of leaving 
the Rebels, into whose / Service he was forced, and in which he had a Cap- 
tain’s / Commission. / [rule] /———-——-Ne pectora vano / Fida Metu pave- 
ant. O Etoeas spernite flammas / Ov. Metam. / LONDON: Printed. / DUB- 
LIN: Re-printed for the Booksellers, 1745. 


T.-p.; 3-32 text 
32 p. 
Sigs.:[ ]4, B-D4. There are no press figures. 


IV. The Boston Athenaeum and the Harvard University Library 
each possesses a copy of the pamphlet which is still another printing. 
These copies were printed for Daniel Henchman of Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, and they are unique in that they are the first of Fielding’s 
work to be printed in America. The dating, however, presents a 
problem, At the foot of the title page the date ‘of publication ap- 
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pears as ‘‘1744.’’ Since the events of the Rebellion covered in the 
text run through September, 1745, the date on the title page is 
obviously wrong. A reasonable guess of the correct date would be 
1745 or 1746, a guess supported by evidence to be developed in the 
next section. Another means of identifying this particular edition 
is the clumsy method used to expand three lines of design at the 
top of page 5. In the first line the figure § appears between the 
seventh and eighth designs and in the third line the figure { appears 
between the sixth and seventh designs. Why this should be signifi- 
cant will also be evident in the next section. Bibliographical infor- 
mation is as follows: 

The / HISTORY / of the / PRESENT REBELLION / in / SCOTLAND. 
/ From the Departure of the Pretender’s Son / from Rome, down to the 
present Time. / In which is / A full Account of the Conduct of this young 
Invader, / from his first Arrival in Scotland; with the several Pro- / gresses 
he made there; and likewise a very particular / Relation of the Battle of 
Preston, with an exact / List of the Slain, Wounded, and Prisoners, on both 
/ Sides. / Taken from the Relation of Mr. James Macpherson, / who was an 
Eye-Witness of the Whole, and who took / the first Opportunity of leaving 
the Rebels, into whose / Service he was forced, and in which he had a Cap- 
tain’s / Commission. / [rule] / —————Ne pectora vano / Fida Metu - 
veant. O Etoeas spernite flammus. / Ov. Metam. / [row of patient gap 
LONDON: Printed, &¢. / BOSTON: Re-printed for D. Henchman, in / 
Cornhil. 1744. 


T.-p.; 5-31 text 

31 p. 

Sigs.:[ ]4, B-D¢. There are no press figures. 

V. Some help is provided in correcting the date of the preceding 
edition by the presence in the Bowdoin College Library of yet an- 
other printing of the pamphlet. It, too, is printed for Daniel Hench- 
man, and the title page is identical with the title pages of the 
**1744”" copies except for the date, which reads 1746. Like the 
‘*1744’’ edition it has the three lines of design at the top of page 
5, but in this printing the spacing has been corrected without the 
aid of figures to disrupt the design. This fact suggests that the 
‘*1744"" printing was a hurried job and that the 1746 printing came 
later. If that is true, then the ‘‘1744’’ copies must have been print- 
ed earlier in 1746 or late in 1745. In view of the initial appearance 
of the pamphlet in October of 1745 and in view of the time required 
for English texts to reach America, 1746 seems the more reason- 
able date. 


Since Fletcher's discovery occurred after Wilbur L. Cross wrote 
his History of Henry Fielding (Yale, 1918), and since Homes Dud- 
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den in Henry Fielding, His Life, Works and Times (Oxford, 1952) 
has overlooked Fletcher’s discovery, it has seemed worthwhile to 
bring together the facts concerning the publication of this pamphlet. 
They indicate not only that The History of the Present Rebellion 
in Scotland, attributed to Fielding by his publisher Andrew Mil- 
lar, actually exists, but also that it enjoyed sufficient popularity to 
undergo two London printings, a Dublin printing, and two Boston 
printings. Like Fielding’s A Serious Address to the People of 
Great Britain and A Dialogue between the Devil, the Pope, and the 
Pretender, it was a diatribe against the Pretender and his sup- 
porters ; but it also claimed to be an eye-witness account of the first 
few months of the Rebellion, and this fact probably accounts for 
its success. Except for The True Patriot, the weekly anti-Jacobite 
journal which Fielding started in November, 1745, The History of 
the Present Rebellion in Scotland appears to have been the most 
popular of his writings directed against the Stuart uprising. 

Bowdoin College A. LeRoy GReEason, Jr. 


VERGIL, OVID, AND THE CRY OF FATE IN MADAME BOVARY 


There is a strange passage in Madame Bovary that has interested 
me ever since I began working some years ago at the ironie and 
symbolie structure of Flaubert’s novel. Considering the passage in 
an earlier article, I suggested a sort of antiphonal structural relation 
to later material in the book ;' but I have since come to believe that 
there is a more dramatic and integral relationship than I had seen. 
This first occurred to me in a recent reading of Ovid’s Heroides; 
and, though I am not especially concerned with establishing an in- 
fluence from Ovid,? the nature of the passages in the Heroides and 
Madame Bovary shows what seems a remarkable similarity for the 
reader in thought and imagination. 

The passage from Madame Bovary comes immediately after the 
first seduction scene during Emma’s ride with Rodolphe. Earlier 
at the agricultural meeting, in the course of a conversation (inter- 

1“Flaubert’s Correspondence and the Ironic and Symbolic Structure of 
Madame Bovary,” Studies in Philology, XLVI (1949), 487, note 15. 

2 The only reference to Ovid that I have seen in Flaubert is from a letter of 
Oct. 23, 1853, to Louise Colet, in which Flaubert writes: “Croyez-vous donc... 
que je vais m’amuser tout seul? Ovide chez les Scythes n’était pas plus 
abandonné que je vais l’étre.” (Oeuvres complétes de Gustave Flaubert: Corres- 


pondance, nouv. éd. augmentée, Troisiéme séric, 1852-1854 [Paris: Louis 
Conard, 1927], p. 372.) 
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rupted by the speech of the Conseiller Lieuvain), Emma and Ro- 
dolphe had turned from a discussion of reputations, tormented 
souls, and the miseries of womankind to the subject of happiness. 


—Mais le trouve-t-on jamais? demanda-t-elle. 
—Oui, il se rencontre un jour, répondit-il.3 


Here the orator’s voice interrupts with remarks on progress, moral- 
ity, and atmospherie disturbances. Then Rodolphe: 


—TI] se rencontre un jour, répéta Rodolphe, un jour, tout & coup, et quand on 
en désespérait. Alors des horizons s’entr’ouvrent, c’est comme une voix qui 
erie: “Le voila!”. .. .4 


Twenty-five pages later, Flaubert takes up his symbol of the voice 
again in the passage immediately following Emma’s surrender : 


Les ombres du soir descendaient; le soleil horizontal, passant entre les 
branches, lui éblouissait les yeux. (a et 1A, tout autour d’elle, dans les feuilles 
ou par terre, des taches lumineuses tremblaient, comme si des colibris, en 
volant, eussent éparpillé leurs plumes. Le silence était partout; quelque chose 
de doux semblait sortir des arbres; elle sentait son coeur, dont les battements 
recommencaient, et le sang circuler dans sa chair comme un fleuve de lait. Alors, 
elle entendit tout au loin, au dela du bois, sur les autres collines, un cri vague 
et prolongé, une voix qui se trainait, et elle l’écoutait silencieusement, se mélant 
comme une musique aux derniéres vibrations de ses nerfs émus. . . .5 


I believe that Vergil’s 4 neid and Ovid’s Heroides can give us a 


grim sense of what Flaubert intended here. In the Fourth Book of 
the Aneid is the famous passage (already imitated, in part, by 
Chateaubriand in Afala*) in which ASneas and Dido seek refuge 
from the storm: 


speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem 
deveniunt. prima et Tellus et pronuba Iuno 

dant signum; fulsere ignes et conscius Aether 
conubiis, summoque ulularunt vertice Nymphae. 
ille dies primus leti primusque malorum 

causa fuit.? 


[To the same cave came Dido and the Trojan chief. Primal Earth and nuptial 
Juno gave the sign; fires flashed in Heaven, the witness to their bridal, and on 
the mountain-top screamed the Nymphs. That day was the first day of death, 
that first the cause of woe.]§ 


3 Oeuvres complétes de Gustave Flaubert: Madame Bovary—Moeurs de 
province (Paris: Louis Conard, 1921), p. 198. 

4 Thid., p. 199. 

5 Ibid., pp. 223-224. 

6 See Chateaubriand, Atala, René, edited by Phyllis Crump (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 35-36: “Les yeux levés vers le ciel, @ la lueur des éclairs, 
je tenois mon épouse dans mes bras, en présence de ]’Eternel. Pompe nuptiale, 
digne de nos malheurs et de la grandeur de nos amours . . . pins embrasés qui 
formiez les flambeaux de notre hymen... .” 

7 Vergil, Aneid (Loeb revised edition, 1947), tv, 165-170. 

8 Translation of H. Rushton Fairclough, ibid. 
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Connection with the passage in Madame Bovary is even more 
striking in Ovid’s development of Vergil’s reference to the ery of 
the nymphs. In the Heroides (VII. 95-96) Dido writes to A®neas 
of their experience in the cave: 


Audieram vocem: nymphas ululasse putavi; 
Eumenides fati signa dedere mei.® 


[1 had heard a voice. I thought it was the marriage chant of the nymphs: it 
was really the Furies who gave the signal for my doom.]1° 

At the moment of Emma’s experience with Rodolphe that paral- 
lels Dido’s with A®neéas in the eave, if the ery that Emma hears as 
a ery of happiness can be linked with the ery of the nymphs, its 
sequel is terrifyingly similar to that suggested in the Aneid (ille dies 
primus leti... ete.) and most graphically developed in the Herovdes. 

In my earlier study I suggested that the three major symbolic 
figures in Madame Bovary (the spider, the Man with the Lathe, and 
the Blind Man) may be taken, at one level of interpretation, to 
represent the three Fates—Clotho, the spinner; Lachesis, the mea- 
surer; and Atropos, Death, that cuts the thread of life. Here it is 
the Blind Man who links most vividly with the voice that Emma 
Bovary heard as the voice of happiness. 

Ovid’s Dido shows in two verses recognition of the terrible irony 
of her error. Flaubert’s revelation seems to me almost as clear when 
two passages nearly 150 pages apart are brought together for closer 
comparison. 

Emma's voice of happiness is described, as we have seen earlier, 
as follows: 


Alors, elle entendit tout au loin, au dela du bois, sur les autres collines, un 
eri vague et prolongé, une voix qui se trainait, et elle l’écoutait silencieusement, 
se mélant comme une musique aux derniéres vibrations de ses nerfs émus.11 


The voice of the Blind Man—the third of the Fates, as I see it, 
Death—-seems startlingly similar, especially if one keeps in mind 
the ironic structure of Flaubert’s novel: 


. Sa voix, faible d’abord et vagissante, devenait aigué. Elle se trainait dans 
la nuit, comme |’indistincte lamentation d’une vague détresse; et A travers la 
sonnerie des grelots, le murmure des arbres et le ronflement de la boite creuse, 
elle avait quelque chose de lointain qui bouleversait Emma. Cela lui descendait 


® Arthur Palmer edition, P. Ovidi Nasonis Heroides with the Greek Transla- 
tion of Planudes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), “vil. Dido Aineae,” verses 
95-96. Palmer’s text gives as a variant for the last line: “Eumenides fatis signa 
dedere meis.” 

10 See ibid., pp. 344-345. 

11 Madame Bovary, p. 224. 
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au fond de l’A4me comme un tourbillon dans un abime, et l’emportait parmi les 
espaces d’une mélancolie sans bornes.12 

The final echo of what she had thought was the voice of happiness 
is the last sound that Emma hears—the voice of the Blind Man sing- 
ing outside her window as she dies. And the Blind Man’s song when 
we hear it complete for the first time at Emma’s horrible death con- 
tains reference to a scythe." 

Ovid’s verses would thus seem to epitomize yet another cruel irony 
in the structure of Flaubert’s great novel : 


Audieram vocem: nymphas ululasse putavi; 
Eumenides fati signa dedere mei. 


University of North Carolina ALFRED G. ENGSTROM 





JOHN MASEFIELD AND THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


John Masefield’s biographers, critics, and bibliographers have 
failed to note the extent and the importance of his early association 
with the Manchester Guardian. Even the acting editor of the 
Guardian in 1951, stating that Masefield had not been a member of 
the staff ‘‘for very long,’’ referred to him as ‘‘an occasional con- 
tributor.’” 

Masefield’s autobiographical work contains only the statement 
that sometime after 1902 he served ‘‘for about six months on the 
permanent staff of the Manchester Guardian.’” L. G. Thornber 
comments that Masefield was ‘‘definitely on the staff from October, 
1904 to February, 1905,’’ and contributed tales, poems, reviews, and 
dramatic criticism for many years.* Of Masefield’s critic-biogra- 
phers, only Gilbert Thomas makes more than a brief mention of the 
Guardian. Thomas quotes ‘‘a present member of the staff who 
served with him’’ as saying that Masefield 
. . . Was appointed for a trial on the strength of some of the “back pagers” 
that were afterwards published in A Tarpaulin Muster. His main job was to 


collect “miscellany” from the American press, and his paragraphs in that vein 
started the column which we now carry. The fact that a woman wrote asking to 


12 [bid., p. 370. 
13 Ibid., p. 449. 


1 Letter to Fraser Drew from Patrick Markham, Acting Editor, Manchester 
Guardian, May 22, 1951. 

2“John Masefield” in Georges Schreiber, Portraits and Self-Portraits 
{Boston, 1936), p. 89. 

3L. G. Thornber, preface to bound scrapbook, “Tales, Poems, and Reviews 
Contributed to the Manchester Guardian by John Masefield,” n.d., p. 10 (scrap- 
book in collection of Fraser Drew). 
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dramatise one of his articles is said to have given him the notion of writing 
plays himself.4 

Thomas cites another colleague’s praise of Masefield’s ‘‘novel 
notices as the shortest and the most incisive that we had. He could 
pack an extraordinary amount of criticism into a small para- 
graph.’” 

In letters to this writer,® the Manchester Guardian has now 
vouched for the authenticity of 390 Masefield articles, many unsigned 
and others merely initialled, published in its pages between August 
26, 1903 and October 16, 1924, all but eleven before 1916. Masefield 's 
bibliographers have overlooked all but a few of these contributions ; 
Charles H. Simmons, in the only extensive bibliography of Masefield, 
records but forty-three of the 390.’ 

A breakdown of the figure reveals that of the 390 pieces, five 
were poems, twenty-four miscellaneous prose articles, forty-three 
short stories or sketches, and the other 318 book reviews. None of the 
reviews has been republished, but one article, one poem, and thirty- 
two of the stories and sketches have appeared in later Masefield 
collections. 

The reviews and articles encompass a wide variety of subjects, 
from poetry to privateering, Mexican trails to meteorology, were- 
wolves to whippet-racing, ranging geographically from the Klon- 
dike to Antarctica and from Quito to Venice. Many, as the reader of 
Masefield would expect, deal with adventure and the sea. Books of 
all types are reviewed, from a translation of the French Duelling 
Stories of the 16th Century in 1904 to Keble Chatterton’s Ship 
Models in 1923. There are reviews of books about Samuel Pepys and 
Jane Austen; others appraise such contemporary publications as 
W. H. Davies’ The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp and Hilaire 
Belloe’s volume of essays and stories, Hills and the Sea. Masefield 
likes Belloe’s English studies for their ‘‘sense of the spirit of the 
place, that spirit of a past forgotten by man but remembered, as one 
always feels, by the place itself,’’**—a theme, incidentally, whieh 
may be found in much of Masefield’s work, especially between 1914 
and 1920. 


4 Gilbert Thomas, John Masefield (London, 1932), p. 16. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

6 Letters to Fraser Drew from Marjorie Wakefield, Information Dept., 
Manchester Guardian, June 20, 1951 and Aug. 3, 1951. 

7 Charles H. Simmons, A Bibliography of John Masefield (Columbia Univ. 
Press), 1930. 

8 Review of Hills and the Sea, Manchester Guardian, Oct. 19, 1906. 
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Of particular interest are reviews of Joseph Conrad’s The Mirror 
of the Sea (1906) and ’Twirt Land and Sea (1912). The younger 
sea-chronicler and ex-sailor praises the ‘‘beautiful work’’ of the 
elder, his ‘‘strange and splendid ships,’’ and the ** profoundly 
significant’’ studies of character, ‘‘each realised in his minutest 
aspects.’’ Masefield likes Conrad’s ‘‘memories and impressions’’ 
but regrets that in them the personality of the writer ‘‘is never quite 
revealed.’”® 

Thirty-two of the forty-three short stories and sketches written 
for the Manchester Guardian were republished with occasional 
alterations—eleven in A Mainsail Haul (1905), nineteen in A Tar 
paulin Muster (1907), and two in the enlarged edition of A Mainsail 
Haul (1913) .*° Perhaps the most interesting of the stories, however, 
never appeared in book form; but Masefield retold **‘In the Roost,” 
six years later, with many additions, in the long narrative poem, 
**Dauber’’ (1912)."' The fact alone that one of the 390 Manchester 
Guardian pieces constituted Masefield’s first attempt to tell the 
story of Dauber, later to become the subject of what is perhaps his 
best known poem, is in itself sufficient justification for a more care- 
ful consideration of Masefield’s early apprenticeship on a news- 
paper staff.’? 

State University of New York, FRASER BraGG Drew 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


9 Review of The Mirror of the Sea, Manchester Guardian, Oct. 16, 1906. 

104 Mainsail Haul (London, 1905; enlarged ed., 1913); A Tarpaulin 
Muster (London, 1907). 

11“TIn the Roost,” Manchester Guardian, Mar. 16, 1906; “Dauber” in The 
Story of a Round-House and Other Poems (New York, 1912). For the sources 
of the Dauber story and its development from “In the Roost,” see Fraser Drew, 
“John Masefield’s Dauber: Autobiography or Sailor’s Tale Re-told?” MLN, 
LXXII (1957) 2. 

12 On May 3, 1921, Masefield spoke at the Guardian’s Centenary Dinner at the 
Manchester Midland Hotel. He praised the paper’s tradition of supporting the 
downtrodden and oppressed and its encouragement of new movements in litera- 
ture and the theatre, closing with a statement of his own gratitude to the 
“great paper respected and honoured throughout the world’: “My own time on 
the Guardian was a most romantic delight to me. I used to enter the office with 
a kind of awe, to think that all those men and women were working together 
to build up something which had never been before, some perfect whole out of 
the united endeavours of each one.” 











